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Sif Archibald Salvia 
ther amendment: decl that, con- 
sistently with the supremacy of the 
crown and safeguards for Ulster and 
‘for the minority in the South, a solu- 
tion of the Irish difficulties might be 
found in the conference now in prog- 
ress. Much noise followed Sir Archi- 
bald’s remark that the resolution 
‘was part of an attack on the leaders 
of the Conservative Party, and an at- 
tempt was made by a section of those 
present to howl down Lord Midleton | 
when he appealed for peace, and de- ' 
clared that the people in the South of 
Ireland, who paid the most revenue 
to Britain, demanded it. 

Sir Archibald’s amendment was car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority. 
Austen Chamberlain, said it would be 
foolish to deny, and futile +> ignore 
the great anxiety in the Unionist 
Party, and frankly recognized that 
the suspicions and anxieties over the 
Irish question could not be wholly 
allayed until the time came when 
they could lay their hearts bare and 
tell the whole story. 

Mr. Chamberlain asked the Unionists 
to give the government more time, 
when it would be seen if the govern- 
ment had betrayed their trust. Two 
momentous conferences, one on each 
side of the Atlantic/~ were in prog- 
ress, he said—one to bring peace to 
the world and the other to bring peace 
to these islands. “Give us your good 
will in both cases. I beg that you 
show fair play,” concluded Mr. Cham- 
berlain. 


©| RAILROADS OFFER 


COMPETITIVE RATE 


Permission Sought by Santa Fe 
to Reduce Commodity Tariff 
to Meet Steamship Schedule 
—Free Canal Tolls Opposed 


Bpecia} to: to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Western News Ottice 


Leennante ‘hide —-ba behalf of all 
transcontinental railways, Edward 
vice-president of the Atchi- 

son, Topeks & Santa Fe Railway, ap- 
psa for permission to lower such 
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for | freight rates as would enable rail- 
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was elected president of 


with steamships 

the Canal. W. A. Disque, 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, heard the appeal at the 
Great Northern Hotel here yesterday. 

Vigorous opposition to the proposal 
was made by Frank Lyons, attorney 
for several coastwise steamship lines, 
and by C. K. Gartner, representing 
168 middle west associations of com- 
merce. Mr. Lyons declared that the 
railways seek not to benefit the pub- 
lic but to “throttle the merchant 
marine, which is just getting on its 

eet.” 

Mr. Gartner demanded that the rail- 
roads reduce rates to intermediate 
points as well as to the western coast. 

Exemption of coastwise ships under 
United States registry from tolls for 
the use of the Panama Canal, which is 
being widely advocated, was de- 
nounced by Mr. Chambers, who also 
declared that freight charges on water 
shipments should come under -regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission no less than rail shipments. 

By regulating coastwise shipments, 
said Mr. Chambers, the commission 
could “prescribe reasonable rates for 
water service which would be stable 
and at a figure that would enable a 
regular dependable operation of 
steamship lines and avoid the dis- 
turbance and demoralization caused 
by what is known as the tramp ship, 
which often offers rates for cargo at 
almost any figure above the handling 
cost, and usually takes one cargo 
without any intention of ever return- 
ing to operate in regular service. The 
public gets no benefit from fluctua- 
tion in water rates caused by such 
competition.” 


Freight Rate Reductions 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News-Office , 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
--The alleged serious financial dif- 


tliemselves was brought up before the 


merce yesterday by 8. Davies 
Warfield, president of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities, who appeared before the 
committee to oppose pending legisla- 
tion which would take away from the 


j Interstate Commerce Commission au- 


thority over intrastate rates, and in- 
volve other changes as to regulation | 
of revenue. 

Mr. Warfield stated that the roads 
were undergoing at present consider- 
able financial drain caused by rate 
reductions, which had already been 
carried out to an extent “not yet 
realized by the shippers.” 

“Rates have been reduced to a point 
where less than half the return called 
for by the Transportation Act is being 
realized,” the committee was told. 

An enormous number of further 
rate reductions would soon be avail- 
able, he said, and would stiN further 


| decrease revenues, 


moved a fur- 


ficulties in which the railroads find' 


Senate Committee on Interstate Com- | 


Heir to British Throne, After 
Splendid Reception, Tenders 
Greetings to People of India on 
— of the King-Emperor 


speci cable to The Christian Science 
nitor from its European News Office 


BOMBAY, India (Thursday) — The 
Prince ef Wales received a magnifi- 
cent. reception on his arrival here in 
H. M. S. Renown this morning. On 
landing at the Bunder shortly after 10 
o’clock, His Royal Highness read a 
message on behalf of the King-Em- 


peror, conveying his greetings to the 
people of India, through his son. 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


ALLAHABAD, India—Southern In- 
dia—and by that is meant India south 
of a line drawn through Bombay and 
Calcutta—seems on the whole very 
free from the alarms so common to 
Bengal, Bombay, the United Provinces, 
and the Punjab. There has always 
been a storm center at Calicut on the 
Malabar Coast right down in the very 
south of Jndia perhaps not more than 
300 miles. from Cape Comorin, while 
in Madras there has been a series of 
strikes and embittered labor disputes. 
Non-Cooperation agitators and espe- 
cially Khilafat orators have for some 
time past been busy preying on fana- 
tical feelings of Muhammadans and 
the arrest of a few of the ringleaders 
has resulted in the worst outbreak of 
disorder for over two,years &nd which 
is called open rebellion in the official 
communiqués, just the same as the 
Punjab was in 1919. 

The rioting started when a land- 
holder complained against his agent 
who was a Non-Cooperator. The latter 
collected a thousand of his fellow 
Moplahs and the rioters indulged in 
an orgy of destruction, the telegraph 
and railway lines being cut on a wide 
scale, in which respect the affair is 
closely paralleled by the Punjab rebel- 
lion. Ernad seems to have been the 
principal center of disturbance. One 
of the difficulties confronting the au- 
thorities is the lack of troops in 
Southern India, two Bri battalions 
at Wellington, Bangalo Madras ; 
a cavalry regiment, some artillery and 
two squadrons of the Royal Air Force 
at Bangalore, being all that are avail- 
able over a huge area. 

The first detachment of the Leinster 
regiment proved insufficient and a 
party of 15 to 20 were missing. The 
rioters’ numbers have continually 
been reported on the increase, but in 


ances for the Indian temperament re- 
porting ~ these occurrences. They 
include a considerable number of dis- 
charged soldiers, and by daring raids 
have made considerable captures of 
arms. In the nature of their raids 
on post offices, armories, and in the 
systematic character of their attacks 
on lines of communications the rebels 
betray signs of a clever organization. 
It was possibly not for nothing that 
Lord Willingdon’s Government issued 
a stern warning that order would be 

maintained at all costs. What has 
been disquieting is that as fast as 
the trouble has been suppressed in 
one area it has spread in another. 


Indian Defense Force Mobilized 

As the numbers of military and 
armed police were not sufficient, the 
Indian defense force was also mobil- 
ized. In order to quiet the people 
of Calicut, which is now isolated, 
martial law was proclaimed over the 
Ernad, Walluhabad and Calicut dis- 
tricts. Gatherings of more than five 
were prohibited; all persons were for- 
bidden to be out after sunset, while all 
private cars and busses were com- 
mandeered. 

At present in any disturbances the 
odds are conclusively on the side of 
the British, in view of their having all 
the arms and of their still controlling 


this connection gne must make allow- 


| 


| 


all the essential machinery of the gor- 
ernment. In reality, of course, a com- 
munity of 3,000,000, including a white 
army of only 75,000 troops could not con- 
trol a country of the area of India, and 
inhabited by a population of 319,000,- 
000, unless their support rested on 
more sure and more moral foundations 
—on the order and contentment which 
the British rule brought and on the 
people’s faith in British justice, That 
faith, the essential buttress of their 
rule, Britain has been in danger of 
losing, if there are many more cases 
parallel to that of the Munitions 
Board. 


Prosecution Case Withdrawn 

Sir Thomas Hollang, Minister of 
Industries, fas given hie explana{jon. 
The withdrawal of the prosecution was 
instructed because deposits were being 
withdrawn from a bank operated by 
one of the accused! that if it failed, 
120 Swadeshi firms might fail, and the 
government would be accused of de- 
liberately endeavoring to smash local 
industries. There was also a strong 
probability of a mixed jury being 
bribed by the accused Karnani, who 
would thén be acquitted,’ while the 
government would be accused of 
wasting public money. 

Lord Reading, in commenting on the 
apologia, says he was«not consulted, 
and would not have agreed to the with- 
drawal; and, in explanation of the 
failure to consult him, that Sir Thomas 
Holland had of late been gravely over- 
worked. Palpably the case cannot 
rest there, 

It has in the meantinfe united the 
whole press of India, with one unfor- 
tunate exception, in condemnation. 
The Times of India, the Bombay daily, 
waited some time, anticipating that 
there must be some better explanation 
than the cynical one of political ex- 
pediency. 

Mr. Gandhi Admits Error 

It should at this point in fairness 
be stated that it is probably—almost 
certainly—not within the competence 
of the Viceroy to dismiss one of his 
ministers. That would be the preroga- 


tive of Mr. Montagu and the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India. 
In the words “I erfed grievously,” 
Mr. Gandhi has again confessed to 
error, although it is not yet of Hima- 


jlayan dimensions as he admitted in 


April, 1919. He admits that he made 
an error in suggesting that students 
could leave their studies‘and follow 
their own inclination as to what they 
would do next. 

In many cases the result ever since 
has been nothing. Mr. Gandhi sees 
he erred in suggesting several alter- 
natives for the students and some 
timie ago began to retrace his steps 
and suggest the spinning wheel as a 
general alternative. “But to repair 
is always patchwork, and so the 
spinning wheel remains more or less 
an excrescence or an idle pastime in 
most non-cooperation schools.” The 
country indeed pays dearly for Mr. 
Gandki’s fantasies. 


JUGO-SLAVS READY 
TO YIELD TO POWERS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Thursday) — The 
Council of the League of Nations at 
its meeting today to consider further 
the Albanian situation, decided to 
hear the representatives of Jugo- 
Slavia and Albania. H. A. L. Fisher, 
the British delegate, expressed anxiety 
concerning the Serbian military oper- 
ations and asked if there was not a 
rupture between the two members of 
the League. The Serbian delegate, 
Mr. Boskowitch, intimated that he 
was prepared to make a full state- 
ment. 

Assurances have been received w 
the Council of Ambassadors at Paris 
from Nicholas Pashitch, the Serbian 
Premier, that Belgrade will accept the 
decision of the powers. At the same 
time, the Premier protests against a 
settlement of frontiers reached in the 
absence of the Jugo-Slav representa- 
tive and asks for further explanations. 
There is here no doubt that the terri- 
tory will be evacuated. 
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Would Welcome Nullification 
of Government Control and 
Outlook Is Bright for Packers 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Ottice 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-—The possibility that the “consent 
decree,” by which the five large pack- 
ing companies were forced to divorce 
themselves from their allied activities, 
will be not only modified, in accord- 
ance with the demand of California 
fruit growing interests, but actually 
set aside, is looming larger. 

It became known a few days ago 
that the eAmerican Farm Bureau 
Federation, formerly of decidedly 
“anti-packer” proclivities, had de- 
clared for a setting aside of the decree. 
The. California fruit growers’ associa- 
tions are conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign for modification to permit the 
packers to transport their products, 
and would welcome a nullification of 
the present scheme of government 
control, it was stated on Tuesday by 
representatives of their interests 
in Washington; while government 
officials of the Department of Justice 
have indicated that they look with 
favor upon the proposed modification 
of the regulation which prevents the 
packers using their cars as carriers 
for other than meat products. It is 
admitted by those who have most con- 
sistently held out for government con- 
trol of an alleged “big business 


monopoly” that things are decidedly 


looking brighter for the big five 


packers than they have for many 


months past. 
Public Opinion 
What the public at large thinks 


about the proceedings is, of course, 


difficult to determine.. When, after 
many months of disagreement’ and 
quibbling, the packers and the govern- 
ment finally managed to arrive at the 
terms of the consent decree and the 
packer control bill was passed by Con- 
gress, it was supposed that the matter 
was settled and the interests of the 
public safe in the hands of the 
packers and stockyards unit of the 
Department of Agriculture, although 
there was much dissatisfaction that 
control had not been left with the 
Federal Trade Commission. On 
August 9, the Department. of Justice 
yielded to insistent demands for a 
series of hearings, beginning Novem- 
ber 28, for the purpose of appealing 


to the district court for doing away 


with certain provisions of the decree. 

The position taken by the farm or- 
ganizations and the cooperative fruit- 
growers’ associations is that they are 
working for the best ifiterests of the 
producer, and therefore of the con- 
sumer. They claim that they can 
distribute their products more cheaply 
if they are allowed to use the cars 
of the packers directly, than if they 
have to depend upon the services of 
jobbers and middlemen. 


Lower Retail Prices 


Officials of fruit growers’ and can- 


ners’ associations have emphatically 


denied that they are working for the 
interests of the packers, but claim 
that they merely desire the cheapest 
distribution system possible to benefit 
both producer and consumer, and that 
using the refrigerator cars of the 
packers has proven the most eco- 
nomical scheme. They admit that in 
the past they have signed contracts 
by which they disposed of their prod- 
ucts directly to the packing interests, 
who then set their ewn market price 
But according to Vernon. Campbell, 
vice-president and manager of the 
California Cooperative Canning Asso- 
ciation, all that these concerns de- 
sire now is the right to pay the 
packers a percentage of profit for 
their services as transporters, retain- 
ing control of their own product and 
setting its market price. This will 
result, it was claimed, in greatly 
lowered retail prices. It is along 
these lines that the argument of the 
fruit growers will be based when the 
matter comes up for hearings before 
the Departments of Justice and 
Agriculture on November 28 


System of Stores 


“The cooperative associations of 
California are practically solidly be- 
hind this move,” declared Mr. Camp- 
bell. “We don’t care what the 
packers want; it is a question of what 
the producers’ organizations have 
found necessary to secure the cheap- 
est distribution, and therefore the 
greatest economies for the consumer.” 

The proposal for the establishment 
of retail stores throughout the coun- 
try by the packers, which is supported 
by the Department of Agriculture, is 
supported by these associations and by 
farm organizations with headquarters 
here, for the same reason. 


public, let us try it, they say. 

“The establishment by the packers 
of retail stores to sell their product 
would not necessarily lead to a food 
monopoly,” Grey Silver, secretary of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, declared in discussing the pro- 
posed plan. 
economies effected, which are impos- 


3 
sible in the present retail grocery 
7| system, mean a great saving to the 


consumer. The government could 
easily regulate such activities to pre- 
vent any possible ‘monopoly. abuses.’ 
The establishment of such a system 
of stores might mean a much greater 
and more efficient system of govern- 
ment control than is possible now.” 


If the 
scheme will mean lower prices for the’ 


“It would, because of the 


wee : — 


RATIO OF NAVAL STRENGTH . 


* AT SIXTY PER CENT THAT OF THE OTHER 
POWERS, WITH EQUAL DEFENSE, CRAFT 


Slightly Over Three-Fifths Considered Fair Proportion in 
Size of Armaments, Leader of Delegation Tells the 
Conference — British Group Would Welcome Total 
Abolition of Submarine While Retaining the Airplane 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 


“For the first time, concrete pro- 
posals have been put forward for 
limiting armaments, in which the 
United States has given an unselfish 
and noble lead.”—Admiral W. H. Hen- 


derson. 


“President Harding has done more 
than any one man to save civilization 
from destruction by war, or, even if 
there is no war, from bankruptcy due 
to the increasing pecuniary cost of 
naval forces.”’—Admiral Sir Cyprian 
A. G. Bridge. 

“T regard the proposal and accept- 
ance of the naval plan as the greatest 
forward step that civilization has 
made since the adbption of the Dec- 
laration of Independence.”—President 
William Fellowes Morgan, on behalf 
of the Merchants Association. 


“We are certainly not proceeding on 
the theory that, at the end of 10 years, 
we shall begin again.”—Willlam E. 
Borah, Senator from Idaho. 


The Christian Science Monitor News Service. 
Copyright, 1921. 

WASHINGTON, Thursday Night— 
The libe-‘al press, in England, is taking 
exception to Mr. Balfour’s suggested 
amendment to Mr. Hughes’ limitation 
proposals. And the Westminster Ga- 
zette puts its finger on what has al- 
ready been pointed out in this service 
is the danger point in the idea. The 
amendment did not, of course, orig- 
inate with Mr. Balfour. It originated 
with the naval experts, and its object 
is the preservation of the armament 
works. “The best hope for the world,” 
declares the Westminster, “is that this 
specialized plant will go to rot and 
that at the end of a decade it may 


seem -~worth nobody’s while to put it 
in order again.” 

Now whilst this is absolutely true 
there is a certain misconception about 
it. There is nothing in Mr. Hughes’ 
proposals which would compel any 
of the countries to allow their plants to 
go to rot. It is indeed taken for 
granted by the British experts that 
no country will allow its plants to 
go to rot, and therefore that Mr. Bal- 
four’s amendment would effect a great 
saving. When, therefore, the West- 
minster goes on to maintain that if 
the British plants were allowed to 
go to rot, Great Britain, at the end 
of the 10 years, would be at no dis- 
advantage as compared with either 
America or Japan, it reaches its con- 
clusion by taking it for granted that 
America and Japan will allow their 
plants to rot. 

If it could indeed be assured that 
all the nations concerned would per- 
mit their plants to rot, the Washing- 
ton Conference would achieve an even 
far greater result than Mr. Harding or 
Mr. Hughes could have hoped when 
they put forward their proposals, for 
the fact is that the arms plants, built 
nominally to protect nations, have be- 
come the masters of nations. If they 
had remained in the hands of a few 
capitalists, they might have been de- 
stroyed at any moment, in a fit of 
virtuous indignation, by any of the 
nations sheltering them. But when 
their capital was distributed over 
thousands upon thousands of small 
capitalists, they became a vested in- 
terest of enormous proportions and 
power. Something might have been 
done to minimize this if the various 
governments had been able to keep 
the plants in their own hands. But 
the apppjiing cost of the military es- 
tablishmeénts made it necessary for 
these governments to supplement the 
output of the ‘national arsenals with 
private orders. And as the private 
works could not maintain themselves 
on this basis there grew up the trade of 
catering for the arms requirements of 
any and every government, or any or 
every individual. For years, for in- 
stance, the Persian tribesmen who 
caused immense troubles to the gov- 
ernments of London and St. Peters- 
burg were armed by an illicit trade 
which the British gunboats in the Per- 
sian Gulf were never quite able to 
suppress. 

In addition to this, arms making, hav- 
ing become a great trade, proceeded to 
force up the price of its goods after 
the manner of any other trade. A 
marvelous example of this was given 
years ago by Francis Delaisi. The 
French Government was called upon 
to pay 2 f 20 a kilogram for the armor 
of a certain ship. Five years later the 
price of this armor was raised to 
2 97 a kilogram for no reason at all 
except that the plant concerned had 
succeeded in crushing the competition 
of its rivals. This increase, small 
enough superficially, meant, however, 
an increase of four millions of francs 
in every ship built of the same type. 

In this way the arms trade has not 
only become a terrific incubus on the 
back of every nation, but it has 
stretched out its tentacles, until it has 
made itself an international incubus. 
Not many years ago there was a 
British firm supplying steel to the 
government in London, on the direc- 
torate of which were represented 
France, Germany and Italy. And it 
was this sort of thing that led Lieb- 


knecht once to thunder out, “Dillingen 


is Stumm, Stumm is Schubert, and 
Schubert is Die Post.” It is indeed 
the knowledge of what all this means 


that leads the Westminster to insist 
that the pressing of the particular 
amendment of the British experts 
would “knock the bottom out of Mr. 
Hughes’ plan.” 


Japanese Statement 


Delegate: Thinks 60 Per Cent Is 4 
Fair Naval Ratic 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News OUttfice 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— Great Britain and Japan were 
prompt in avowing their willingness 
to accept the American program as to 


the limitation of naval armament, as 
outlined by Mr. Hughes on Saturday, 
“in principle.” At the same time it 
was indicated that there were modi- 
fications which they desired to present 
later. Yesterday, Japan took the first 
definite step in stating publicly her 
intention to depart from the terms 
laid down by Mr. Hughes. More- 
over, in the statement given out by 
Admira! Baron Kato, head of the Japa- 
nese delegation, the attitude of Japan 
was left sufficiently vague to permit 
of alteration to meet whatever situa- 
tion should arise in the Conference 
which would make it advisable for. 
Japan to ask for more or fewer 
vessels of a certain type or to enable 
her to make concessions at one point 
for the sake of advantages at another. 


Japan’s Tonnage Claim 
The statement made by Baron Kato 
was as follows: 


“Because of her geographical posi- 
tion, Japan deems it only fair at the 
present time that the other inter- 
ested countries should agree that. she 
maintain a proportion in general ton- 
nage slightly greater than 60 per 
cent, and in a type of vessel of strictly 
defensive character she might de- 
sire even to approximate that of the 
greater navies.” 

The “type of vessel of strictly de- 
fensive character,” referred to by Ad- 
miral Kato, did not include sub- 
marines. It- was understood to refer 
solely to light cruisers suitable for 
use in. Japan or adjoining waters.. The 
British have applied the term vessels 
of a defensive character to light 
cruisers on trade routes, those in their 
case guarding the food lines to Great 
Britain. 

Further than this general statement 
the Japanese are not prepared to go 
at present in stating their position on 
the naval armament program. “Sweep- 
ing reductions,” as Admiral Kato said 
in the public session of the Conference 
on Tuesday, they are willing to make, 
but on the basis that Japan’s protec- 
tive agencies are not weakened. The 
extent of these protective agencies is 
yet to be determined. 


British Statement Needed 

At the same time that the first ex- 
ception to the American program was 
made public by Japan it was intimated 
that no view in regard to the alleged 
plan of Great Britain would be ex- 
pressed until the Japanese delegates 
had had an opportunity to examine a 
definite statement submitted by the 
British delegates. The subject of gases 
and submarines is to be taken up by 
the Japanese soon, it was said. At 
present they reserved comment on 
these matters. ! 

Nothing has been added to the Brit- 
ish position as outlined by Mr. Bal- 
four on Tuesday, other than the 
making of a few explanations to 
clarify the situation because of a cer« 
tain amount of misunderstandinz. 
The subject of submarines is one 
which admittedly will have to be 
threshed out in the Conference. It 
was explained yesterday that the 
position of the British Admiralty long 
before the delegates met in Washing- 
ton for a parley regarding armament 
reduction had been made quite clear 
and was to the effect that it would 
welcome the total abolition of the 
submarine because of the abuses of 
which it is capable. The Admiralty 
had proved that it is not so much a 
weapon of war as of assassination 
of innocent persons engaged in peace« 
ful pursuits. 


Airplanes in Different Class 

The British hold that airplanes are 
in a different class from submarines, 
because, through them, military force 
can be brought to bear directly upon 
the government of a country, and pub- 
lic buildings, including those used for 
war purposes, may be destroyed, al- 
though admittedly the innocent are 
sometimes sufferers. While the Brit- 
ish have paid much attention to the 
developmert of aircraft, the Admiralty 
has by no means been convinced that 
experimental air attacks on battle- 
ships have proved the latter useless, 
The battleship is still the naval unit, 

Supporters of a strong submarine 
program have contended that the 
submarine is peculiarly the defensive 
weapon of the weaker nations and 
that therefore it should not be out- 
lawed. It is pointed out, however, 
that history does not record that weak 
nations have been oppressed by strong 
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game way as a naval holiday is but a 
first step in the road to disarmament. 
Every consideration helps to promote 
the idea of permanent machinery or 
rather of periodic conferences of the 
powers. Alliances and formal treaties 
for an “Association of the Pacific 
Powers,” or what not, would be abso- 
lutely unacceptable to the United 
States, but there is no obstacle to an 
understanding for periodic confer- 
ences. Such an understanding could 
be effected by a mere interchange of 
notes. 


China to Get Hearing 


Program Arranged for Full Discussion 
of Far East Questions 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Whether or not:the Far Eastern 
question would have to wait on the’ 


settlement of reduction of armament, 
or vice versa, has been agitated with 


hours, especially since the Chinese 
statement went before the public. It 
was even asserted, with a fair show- 
ing of authority, that the American 
delegation was ready to sign an agree- 
ment for the limitation of armament 
regardless of actien on the Far East- 
ern questions. ; 

This is possible, but not probable. 


appointed to outline a course of pro- 
cedure for the discussion of the Pa- 
cific and Far Eastern questions by 
the full committee, held yesterday, it 
was decided that‘at a full meeting of 
the delegates there should be an op- 
portunity for a general discussion of 


after that a discussion of the various 
topics in the order listed in the ten- 
tative agenda proposed by the Amer- 
ican Government, with a considera- 
tion of the proposals submitted on 
behalf of the Chinese delegation in 


connection with the appropriate heads | 


to which the several proposals relate. 

This is in accord with the position 
that Secretary Hughes has constantly 
maintained in regard to the manner 
in which the two subjects of the Far 
East and of armament reduction 
should be handled, with the one inter- 
lacing with the other in ‘the decisions 
so that at any time which was deemed 
necessary action could be taken. 

No delegations would comment on 
the Chinese proposals yesterday other 
than in a general way. The Japanese 
said that they were studying them, 
and went so far as to say that they 
were willing to accept them a basis 
for discussion. It is not believed 
that they will be ready for several 

to state their position definitely 
and fully. | 

The sveport that France was pre- 
pared to give up her rights and priv- 
ileges in China, provided other inter- 
ested powers would do the same, was 
regarded as nothing more than afford- 
ing a basis for far-reaching discus- 
sion. At present every delegation is 
concerned with turning over the 
Chinese statement with a view to 
reaching a definite conclusion which 
may be embodied in a public state- 
ment, to be delivered before the Con- 
ference or given out directly by, the 
delegation. 

It is generally accepted that Mr. 
Hughes made it clear before the com- 
mittee when the Chinese statement 
was presented on Wednesday that the 
United States would maintain her 
stand in regard to the “open door” in 
China, and in fact there has been no 
discordant note on that subject, but it 
remains to be authoritatively defined 
as to exactly what the “open door” in- 
cludes. 


Canton Not Satisfied 


Peking Delegates Proposals Called 
Vague by Rivals 
ian Sci Monit 

sages eBay rae 4 aka > onitor 
NEW YORK, New York—The Pe- 
king Government’s 10 axioms as pro- 
posed to the Washington Conference 
ye applied in the determination of 
questions relating to China, were 
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‘The proposals Nos. 1. and 2, re- 


lating to territorial . integrity and 
the open door, are declared 
equally unnecessary by. the South 
China commentators, No. 3, relating 
to treaties, is declared out of place. 


The next proposal, having to do with 


the special rights of the powers in 


| China, is criticized as “too vague.” 


Requests for the immediate removal 
of the limitations upon China’s po- 
tical jurisdiction and administra- 
tion (or, as soon as circumstances 
will permit) is answered by Mr. Soo 
with the question, “Why this last 


| phrase?” 


No. 6, requesting the establishment 
of “reasonable and definite” terms of 
duration to be attached to China’s 
commitments, is pointed out as “an 
example of the vagueness of the whole 
platform.” The proposal of “instru- 
ments granting special rights to. be 
construed in favor of the grantors,” 
Mr. Soo declares should) be regarded 


only with respect to the treaty-mak-. 


ing provisions of the Constitution. 

As regards the proposal in No. 8, 
that “China’s neutrality in future wars 
be respected,” the South China repre- 
sentative states that “China has more 
vital things to demand than a plati- 
tudinous statement of world-wide right 
already recognized.” 

No, 9, proposing provision for peace- 
ful settlement of Far Eastérn disputes, 
is stated to “need no argument,” and 
the last proposal suggesting provision 
for future conferences on the Far 
East is declared to rest solely upon the 
result of the present session. 


Question of Boundary 

“What the Chinese want,” said Mr. 
Ma, “is not these indefinite state- 
ments but the return of Shantung, 
the abrogation of the notorious 21 
demands, the agreement of 1918 and 


‘| the series of secret treaties which 


virtually made China the vassal of 


Japan. They want the restoraton of 
the so-called ‘leased territories.’ They 
want Manchuria, Inner Mongolia and 
Tibet back. They want the renuncia- 
tion of the obnoxious spheres of in- 
fluence and the withdrawal of foreign 
garrisons from Chinese soil.” 

The demand for the return of Man- 
churia, it may be noted, would con- 
flict with the rumored arrangement, 
discussed in The Christian Science 
Monitor News Service_from Washing- 
ton yesterday, that China should be 
confined below her Great Wall, thus 
recognizing Japan’s claims to special 
rights north of that line. Canton is 
opposed to any such plan and under- 
stands that it is predicated on Japan’s 
willingness to withdraw from Shan- 
tung in exchange for the recognition 
she craves in Manchuria. 

“What we want is not the affirma- 
tion or reaffirmation, but the strict 
enforcement Of these principles. If 
the Peking delegation have no desire 
to insist upon this, then they should 
go home, and if the Conference on the 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions, is 
unable to accomplish this it may just 
as well break up.. For the sake of all 
concerned the Conference, from which 
the world expects so much, should not 
be allowed to degenerate into an aca- 
demic discussion of ‘general prin- 
ciples’ which are self-evident and uni- 
versally accepted.” 


Japanese Diyissatished 


Journalists Withhold Resolution After 
Delegates’ Appeal 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Japanese correspondents here, act- 
ing, it is stated, under instructions 
from their newspapers, held a meet- 
ing yesterday to protest against the 
stand of the Japanese delegation in 
regard to armament. This was taken 
to reflect the opposition to militarism 
prevailing in Japan. 

The correspondents were asked to 
withhold their resolution until after 
Admiral Kato,could talk with them. 
This conference took place late in the 
afternoon yesterday and in response 
to the appeal of the head of the dele- 
gation it was decided to withdraw the 
protest. 

Admiral Kato represented that such 
action as that contemplated by the 
eorrespondents might be a _ serious 
menace to the Empire. 


ee 


MR. FORD WOULD PUT 
ARMOR PLATE TO USE 


DETROIT, Michigan—The American 
proposals for the reduction of world’s 
navies represent a step in the right 
direction, but are not far-reaching 
enough, Henry Ford declared here. He 


added that the Hughes proposals “will 
tend not only to restore public con- 
fidence but will raise public expecta- 
tions that further steps will be taken 
toward ultimate disarmament.” 

“I am glad,” Mr. Ford declared, 
“that the position of the United States 
was brought out as early in the Con- 
ference as it was. Thus, the real aims 
of the gathering were not permitted 
to become beclouded in debate and dis- 
cussion.” = 

.It is Mr. Ford's view that the mate- 
rial that goes into the construction 
of battleships and other implements 
of naval warfare could be more ad- 
vantageously devoted to the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements 
and other peace-time necessities. 

Mr. Ford left here for Washington. 
where he will confer with Secretary 
Weeks regarding his offer to take 


over and operate the Muscle = 


aad 


nitrate plant. 
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Treaty Is Looked Upon as the 
One Great Obstacle Still Hin- 
dering Full Cooperation Be- 

’ tween Britain and America 


i ial cable to The Christian Science 
itor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Thursday)— 
That the Washington Conference will 
result in a drawing together of the 
English-speaking nations of.the world 
is now assured, since Americe’e pian 
for the limitation of naval armaments 
has been accepted: broadly by A. J. 
Balfour on behalf of Great Britain. 
One great obstacle, however, still re- 
mains, which will prevent that full, 
frank and endly cooperation be- 
tween Engfand and the {nited States, 
wflich is the desire of both countries. 
That obstacle is the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. : 

The arguments forthcoming at the 
time of the imperial conference last 
summer, in support of its mainten- 
ance, are well known. At that time 
Mr. Lloyd George, in his introductory 
address, drew attention to the need 
to avoid divisions upon lines of race. 
The British Commonwealth, he said, 
has done signal service to humanity in 
bridgi these divisions in the past. 
“Our foreign policy could never. range 
itself in any sense upon differences of 
race and civilization between East and 
West. It would be fatal to the 
Empire.” 


Britain’s Debt to Japan 
He wag:spéaking at that time of the 
debt whichgthe British Commonwealth 


owed to the Japanese for escorting 
the transports, which brought the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand forces to 
Europe, at a time when German 
cruisers were still at large in the In- 
dian and Pacific oceans. William M. 
Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, 
then stated that the case for a re- 
newal of the treaty was very strong, 
if not indeed overwhelming. “Speak- 
ing broadly, we are in favor of its re- 
newal.”’ 

Like Mr. Lloyd George he followed 
his statement on the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty by a warm reference to the 
United States. “Friendly cooperation 
with the United States is for us a 
cardinal printiple dictated by what 
seems to us the proper nature of 
things, dictated by instinct quite as 
much as by reason and common 
sense,” stated Mr. Lloyd George, while 
Mr. Hughes said that any treaty with 


Japan must specifically exclude the’ 


possibility of war with the United 
States. 

The position of the British adminis- 
tration, The Christian Science Monitor 
finds, is that it will not lend itself to 
any action which is prompted by color 
prejudice. Color prejudice in itself is 
ethically wrong, and any government 
controlled by such prejudice would 
inevitably wreck the British Common- 
wealth. So that any demands from 


America, on account of such prejudice,, 


for the cancellation of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty would be rejected. 
The administration in fact looks upon 
the tie with Japan as a bridge between 
the white ,and colored races, and. is 
loth to break it. 

The British delegates to the Wash- 
ington Conference will have every op- 
portunity of gauging American feel- 
ing regarding continuance of the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty. Their per- 
sonal contact with America may show 
them that something far deeper than 
color prejudice prompts the American 
desire for the severance of this al- 
liance. America, ‘in effect, ponders 
thus: 


The Local Politician 


“Here am I standing between the 
two greatest naval powers, which un- 
der Mr. Hughes’ plan will have 32 capi- 
tal ships against my 18, and these two 
powers are allies. Who in the worid 
is there for them to be allied against 
but me? 

“The dangers which brought the al- 
liance into existence have gone. 
Neither Russia nor Germany consti- 
tute a threat against England or Japan 
in Far Eastern waters. I am reluc- 
tantly compelled to conclude that the 
alliance must be directed against me. 
If, as the British and Japanese say, 
the alliance does not hold, if Japan at- 
tacks me, and that the alliance is di- 
rected against no one, why not scrap 
it?” ' 

No protestations from English or 
Japanese statesmen will convince the 
politician in the grocery store at the 
cross-roads, that these ruminations 
are not correct. This typical Ameri- 
can can therefore only exténd the 
hand of friendship to England while 
the treaty remains. in a half-hearted 
way hedged about by mental reserva- 
tions. : 

The solution of this dilemma is for 
both countries to understand each 
other’s viewpoints. The Conference 
must answer the question, can Mr. 
Balfour remove these apprehensions 
while retaining the treaty, or can Mr. 
Hughes persuade England to cancel 
the treaty and dispel the doubts? 


Turning Point in History 


oo - me 


Mr. Bonar Law Calls Conference Big- 
gest Event Since the War 

Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitér from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Thursday)—“A 
flash of sunlight has come from Wash- 
ington, and it is the duty of all na- 
tions, and Mr. Balfour has already ex- 
pressed it for ours, to welcome it, for 
it is the most important event which 
has happened since the war,” said 
Mr. Bonar Law who today emerged 
from his long seclusion in delivering 
an address on the occasion of the un- 
veiling by Earl French of a memoria] 
tablet to the members of the staff of 
the Constitutional Club who fell in 
the war. 


The Conference, he said, means, not 


ai Dose 
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ing upon us, but it means the pos- 
sibility of a new outlook in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Speaking of the League of Nations, 
he said that in order to secure that 
the horrors of war would never ap- 
pear in the world again, he had 
always welcomed and, so far as he 


but so long as the great country of 
the United States was taking no part 
in it, there could be but small hope 
of any great or permanent result be- 
ing achieved. ; 


“Clear the Way” 


British Newspaper Says Nothing 
‘Must Impede America’s Proposals — 

LONDON, England (Thursday) — 
(By The Associated Press)—Nothing 
must stand in the way of ratification 


of the American proposals for limi- 
tation of the navies of the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, de- 
¢Clares The Daily Telegraph this morn- 
ing in an editorial on the Washington 
‘Conference. The newspaper welcomes 
the reported decision that no under- 
standing will be finally approved until 
the naval status of France and Italy 
is settled, “providing this does not 
menace the agreement bctween the 
major navies, for nothing must inter- 
vene to prevent the sealing of the 
great compact Mr. Hughes has out- 
lined.” 

The Daily Telegraph also is con- 
vinced that the world will approve the 
nholition of submarines, but doubts 
whether this is practical, and further 
thinks that the Conference cannot 
ignore the wishes of countries with 
small navies regarding undersea 
craft. 

Comments on the variou? proposals 
at the Conference and resorts of the 
proceedings appear in all the morning 
newspapers, which manifest sustained 
interest in the progress reported. 

The Times says it is very encourag- 
ing to hear authoritative Japanese 
voices in Washington suggest that 
Japan may withdraw from Shantung 
if England does likewise in Weihai- 
wei. The newspaper thinks that the 
Conference thus far has done ex- 
traordinarily well, particularly in re- 
vealing how deep and intimate is the 
agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain on the larger fac- 


tors which dominate both. 

| The Morning Post declares that the 
| suggested modification of the details 
| of the American proposals does not 
‘imply the slightest reflection upon the 
generosity or candor of those pro- 
posals. It supports as obviously 
sensible and businesslike Mr. Bal- 
four’s suggestion that the replacement 
of warships be gradual and continu- 
| ous, instead of abruptly periodical, 
‘and, while, approving his proposal 
further to restrict the use of sub- 
marines, doubts whether it will be 
observed in practice. 

A plan to meet the submarine dif- 
ficulty by extending the limit of ter- 
'ritorial waters and proclaiming the 
waters outside an international sea 
is presented by The Daily Chronicle. 
Under this plan the powers would 
engage themselves to treat the use 
of submarines against merchant ships 
in this international area as an act 
of war against themselves. The 
newspaper thinks that the . United 
States might waive her traditional 
objection to foreign afliances in favor 
of a treaty embodying such a scheme. 

Admiral Sir Cyprian A. G. Bridge, a 
noted naval authority, in a letter to 
The Times proclaims President Har- 


illustrious Cavour.” 


able and practicable, and points out 
that if it is intended that the Ameri- 
can Navy shall eventually equal that 
of Great Britain it is almost a con- 
cession, since, had the American 1916 
program been maintained, ‘‘we should 
either have been surpassed in naval 
strength or been compelled to expand 
our latest expensi building pro- 
gram.” 

Admiral Bridge concludes: “Presi- 
dent Harding has done more than any 
one man to save civilization from 
destruction by war, or even if there 
is no war, from bankruptcy due to 
the increasing pecuniary cost of naval 
force.” 

Mr. Hughes’ proposals have been 
praised in South Africa as “remark- 
able for the magnanimity, complete- 
ness and frankness with which they 
are. submitted to the world,” and as 
giving new hope to humanity, says 
a Reuter dispatch from Cape Town. 
South African opinion holds that the 
views of Great Britain and America 
regarding the armament limitation 
proposals coincide. It is declared, 
however, that upon Japan more than 
any other power, the Hughes plan 
throws the burden of a most mo- 
mentous decision—so much so that 
Japan may be unable to give her final 
answer to the Secretary of State’s 
proposals unti] the Pacific questions 
to come before the Conference have 
been discussed and settled. 

In connection with its policy of 
retrenchment in administrative ex- 
penditures, the British Admiralty has 
resolved to retire on pensions 80 naval 
captains and 200 commanders early 
next year, according to the Evening 
News. These retirements would not 
involve taking more ships out of com- 
mission, it was said, and if the Wash- 
ington Conference agrees on the 
American naval restriction program 
further reductions in the Admiralty’s 
personnel are contemplated. 


Mediation Not Needed 


France Realizes Britain and America 
Will Be in Full Accord 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Thursday)—France 
should not attempt t6 occupy the same 
place at Washington as at the Paris 
conference, and it would be a fault 
to imagine that she can assume the 


réle of arbitrator in an imaginary 


could, helped the League of Nations, 


merely our having a chancé of being | 
saved from the burden which is press- | ic 


two English-speaking countries are, 
or will be in full accord, and that both 
in respect of navies and the Far East 
there can be no real conflict of opin- 
ion. ' | 
The warning that offers of unneces- 
sary good offices would prove to be 
somewhat ridiculous is timely. France 
has too much good sense to believe 
that this is her réle. It is somewhat 
surprising that the correspondent of 
the “Matin” should endeavor, by quo- 
tations from American papers, to show 
that the prestige of England is badly 
hit by the American proposals, since 


-England consents s0 readily. and 


cheerfully to the scheme of Mr. 
Hughes. 
British Diplomatic Triumph 

In opposition to this curious view, 
“Pertinax” considers that England, on 
the contrary, has won a great diplo- 
matic triumph, obtaining more than 
she might have anticipated, and the 
“Petit Parisien” also dismisses the 
idea that the program of disarmament 
is a painful blow to England. 

Tribute should, indeed, be paid to 
the French press in general for its 
recognition of the fact, that there is, 
and can be, no real difference be- 
tween England and America, and that 
it is not necessary to rejoice over 
an entirely fictitious British discom- 
fiture, in order to show friendship 
for America. 

Mr. Millet, howéver, points out that 
it would be equally foolish to fly to 
extremes and believe that an alliance- 
is about to be concluded between 
England, Japan and America. He 
describes the policy of those who 
press the French delegation to make 
efforts to convert an alliance of three 
into an alliance of four as puerile, 
and he lays.stress upon the opposi- 
tion of the Senate to any permanent 
engagement with any power what- 
soever. 2 

“It would be deplorable,” he says, 
“that France should wish to come into 
a non-existent contract. Already ab- 
surd rumors, which I am authorized 
te deny, represent Aristide Briand as 
having offered to- Mr. Hughes, in view 
of the hypothetical alliance, the use 
of naval bases, not less hypcthetical, 
in Indo-China. The rumors would 
not be worth refuting, if they did not 
find credit in serious circles. It is 
essential that the attitude of France 
shall not be misunderstood, and it is 
a happy thing that Mr. Briand has 
shown that France is not in search 
of bargains.” 

From this it is concluded that the 
réle of France is secondary, but that 
in no way diminishes its nobleness or 
its utility. An example of the services 
that may be rendered is furnished by 
the problem of submarines. Admiral 
Debon, the French representative in 
the technical commission, is likely ta, 
sustain the American viewpoint on 
submarines as against the British. The 
suubmarine is held to be necessary *o 
smaller powers, and France may be 
a natural iadvecate of these smaller 
naval powers. 

As for China, where French in- 
terests are not negligible, France will 
have important suggestions to make. 
Nevertheless public opinion is asked 
to refrain from exaggeration and to 
remember that political wisdom con- 
sists in remaining in one’s proper 
place. There is much praise for Mr. 
Briand’s opportune declaration that 


| France is ready to state fully the case 
ding as one of the great men of|for what she believes to be her mili- 
modern times, “enormously superior | tary necessities 
to Bismarck, and superior even to the | 
He declares that | 
the American plan for limiting navies | 
is statesmanlike because it is equit- | 


on land. 


Japan's Intentions 


TOKYO, Japan (Wednesday)—(By 
The Associated Press)—The “Hochi 
Shimbun” understands that Japan will 
propose at the Washington Conference 


that in the list of capital ships to be) 
tional policy, and they were upheld 


retained by Japan, as outlined in Mr. 
Hughes’ plan, the Mutsu (to be com- 
missioned in December) shall be sub- 
stituted for the Settsu, and that the 
number of capital ships be increased 
from 10 to 12 by the addition of the 
Kago and Tosa, now in coursé of 
building. The paper, however, adds 
that “in view of the fact that America 
proposes the scrapping of some of her 
own capital ships nearing completion, 
it is doubtful if she will consent to 
Japan’s proposition. 

“The navy strongly holds to the 
necessity of at least including the 
new Mutsu in the list of 10,” the 
paper continues. “Concerning the lim- 
itation of auxiliaries, the plan does 
not give a definite ratio, apparently 
reserving this for future discussion.” 


Germany and the Conference 

Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 

BERLIN, Germany (Thursday)—The 
press ard public here continue to 
watch with great interest the Wash- 
ington Conference proceedings. The 
Socialist and Liberal organs and the 
public generally display the utmost 
sympathy for the American Govern- 
ment’s efforts to create a new inter- 
national atmosphere of- peace which, 
therefore, renders unimportant the at- 
tacks béing made by the reactionary 
newspapers. t 

The “Lokal Anzeiger,” for example, 
talks flippantly of the empty poses of 
the statesmen now assembled at Wash- 
ington and says that each power at the 
Conference apparently wants such 
disarmament as would leave itself 
strong and its rivals weak. The 
“Deutsche Tageszeitung” complains 
bitterly of the fact that vital decisions 
affecting the future of civilization 
should be taken at Washington with- 
out the presence of German repre- 
sentatives. 
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Peace Not Guaranteed 


ROME, Italy (Wednesday)—(By The 
Associated Press)—-The “Epoca,” dis- 
cussing the Washington Conference 
editorially, says: “Those who believe 
that the- next conflict will be fought 
on the sea with submarines, who real- 
ize the importance in offendive and 


defensive of airplanes and eat 


planes, and those who have followed 


.|the efforts of the various governments 
| to seize available 
stand : 


val bases, under- 


that the discussed at 


| Washington permits the retention of 


enough forces for.a ruinous war of 
supremacy and leaves the problem of 
peace unsolved. 

“It is sufficient to recall the contest 
between the United States and Japan 
for possession of the Island of Yap; it 
is sufficient to realize how much the 
British naval power has. been in- 
creased by this plan, and how Great 
Britain, in control of all the bases in 
the North and Baltic Seas, would be . 
able to release its fleet and dispatch 
it to the Mediterranean or Pacific to 
convince one that the Hughes project 
does not guarantee in any way naval 
disarmament.” 


Satisfaction in Tzecho-Slovakia 


PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia (Wedues- 
day)—(By The Associated Press)—At 
the opening of today’s session of 
Parliament, Speaker Tomasck ex- 
pressed satisfaction over the delibero” 
tions of the Washington Conference. 
He said that small countries as well 
as the great powers were interested 
in the curtailment of armament, 
though only the big powers had been 
invited to the Conference. 


ARGENTINE PAPERS 
FAVOR HUGHES PLAN 


BUENOS‘ AIRES, Argéntina—Ab- 
sorbing ‘interest is displayed in Argen- 
tina in the Washington Conference and 
the proposals of the Secretary of 
State, Charles E. Hughes. Most of 
the papers have not yet commented 
editorially, but those which have done 
so generally applaud the American 
frankness. One paper remarks that 
Mr. Hughes’ straightforward method 
must have been “stupefying to the old 
school diplomatists.”’ 

Another paper seeks to draw a les- 
son from the proposals for the benefit 
of South American nations, calling at- 
tention to the recent steps taken by 
Chili to strengthen her naval power. 

“The Vanguardia,” organ of the 
Socialist element, complains that the 
proposals only mean a reduction in 
the expenses of armed peace, which is 
but a partial measure, whereas what 
the workers of all countries ardently 
aspire to is the end of war by com- 
plete and definite elimination of its 
causes. : 


KANSAS AUTHORITIES 
BAR MEDICINAL BEER 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


TOPEKA, Kansas—Richard J. Hop- 
kins, Attorney-General of Kansas, has 
ordered the arrest of Thurman J. Bix- 
ler of Hutchinson, and the prosecu- 
tion of the railroad company which 
hauls the first carload of what is 
termed medicinal beer into Kansas. 


Mr. Bixler is advertising that he ex- 
pects to receive shortly a carload of 
beer of pre-prohibition alcoholic con- 
tent to be sold for medicinal purpses. 

When these proceedings are begun 
it will be the first test of the question 
of whether or not Kansas, or any 
other state, has the right to enforce 
its own prohibition laws. The EHight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provides that the 
government and the states are to en- 
force the amendment coordinately. 
Congress then enacted the Volstead 
Act. 

Kansas has had state prohibition for 
40 years. Its laws prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale or giving away of beer 
for any purpose, and it also prohibits 
the transportation of liquors of any 
form or kind into or within the State 
for any purpose. Kansas had these 
laws before prohibition became a na- 


by all the courts, even when the rest 
of the country had liquors. 

The legal proceedings which are 
expected to grow out of the orders of 
the Attorney-General! will be taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States as early as possible in*«order 
to obtain a definite ruling as to the 
powers and rights of the State to en- 
force its own prohibition laws. 
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EXECUTIONS OVERSEAS 
WAS CRIME PENALTY 


OMAHA, Nebraska—Charges of un- 
warranted hangings of American sol- 


diers overseas, recently made in the 
United States Senate by Senator Wat- 
son of Georgia, were denied here yes- 
terday by Col. William O. Gilbert, who 
had charge of execution, dismissal and 
penitentiary cases at A. E, F. head- 
quarters at Chaumont, France. 

“There is not one word of truth in 
the tales of these executions,” Colonel 
Gilbert is quoted aS saying. “If I re- 
member rightly there were about 10 
men executed in France,” adding that 
the extreme penalty was not inflicted 
except for murder and criminal as- 
sault. 

“If these brutal hangings of men 
without trial had occurred, he said, 
“rumors of them would have reached 
our office, even though we would have 
no official record of such things. 

“Not one man was executed for 
military offences. There was no man 
more careful to see that a_ soldier 
was not executed except on proof 
positive of his guilt than General 
Pershing. He took extreme care and 
personally went over every case, turn- 
ing down a great many of them.” 
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RADIO DISTANCE RECORD 


NEW YORK, New York—A new 
world’s record for long distance radio 
communication was made on Novem- 
ber 5, according to the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, which announced 
yesterday that President Harding's 
message addressed to the nations of 
the world was picked up in New Zea- 
land, 10,000 miles away. The messige 
was sent from the new radio cential 


at Rocky Point, Long Island. 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The indignant author of the 
“Anatomie of Abuses,” wrote, in the 
“As concerning 
foot-balle, I protest unto you it may 
rather be called a friendlie kind of 
fight than a play or recreation.” The 
first it sometimes still is; the third it 
may be occasionally—-though many 
persons now regard football as a busi- 
ness; the second Mr. Harold Brig- 
house has just endeavored to make it. 
He has written, and has had produced, 
at the King’s Theater, Hammersmith, 
London, a stage play written about 
professional football. . 
This is not surprising. Having re- 
gard to the extraordinary and ever-. 
increasing popularity of the game, »ne 
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riding a medium-sized log. Their 
arms and bodies were almost motion- 
less but their feet were working at a 
terrific speed, spinning the timber un- 
der them as a caged squirrel spins its 
wheel. The log was about submerged 
beneath their weights and slewed and 
jerked like an animate thing in its ef- 
fort to escape the goading of caulked 
soles, The water caught on the rough 
bark, shooting up in a shallow crest 
and all the river surface round about 
billowed uneasily. . ! 
Presently Sam’s clawing feet were 
seen to be losing ground; his body 
was bending forward like a bent bow; 
his arms were beating the air wildly 
for support, but for all these actions 
he did not seem to be able to recover 
lost territory. Then suddenly his 
nails missed their bite. and he went 


wonders rather why the subject has 
not been dealt with before in England 


in many a popular drama. An answer 
may be found in the innately spectacu- | 


\ ; 


' 


lar nature of a sport thrilling enough | 
to hold, in all, a million or two of | 


people, every Saturday, 


for eight : 


months of the year, closely packed, | 
for nearly two hours, about the great , 
football arenas of London and the | 
provinces. Playwrights, it may be, | 


have kept away from football, 


by | 


doubt whether a drama, in itself so | 
broad and swift and colored, can be | 
brought within the narrow limits~ef ° 


a stage. 


Others, perhaps, are with- | 


held from the subject by the opinion | 


jthat the public spends already more 


than enough time and money upon 
such shows; and needs no dramatic 
encouragement to spend more. Indeed, 


the only British play one remembers | 


to have seen with football for a theme 
was a military melodrama, written not 
very long before the war, purposely 


edjto enforce the need for giving to the 


defense of the homeland some of the 
enthusiasm too fully bestowed upon 


- | Sport. 
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days later he went through 
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y and I have an extra 
give it to them.” 
, Tony’s line of reasoning 


ought to have it. 
decision. If his wife ob- 
was no use arguing. So 
| agreement. If the child 
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“d hungry it got another roll. 
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| hungry never 
. Obviously it was a lack 
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than his best for his 


_ | house's 
one. Some day, however, the 


But admitting fhat the drama—if it 
is to be a complete picture of national 
life—may legitimately include national 
pastimes, football is entitled to a 
place; and football is Mr. Brighouse's 
subject in “The Game.” - 


We regret to have to record that the | 


play is a poor one. But such is the 


fact. His story of a center forwar 


resolutely all temptation to do less 
employers— 
though in itself a good idea—is too 
loose in construction, and altogetaer 
too thin, and weak and improbable as 
a play, to win success, unless perhaps 
in a few Midland towns, where the 
subject alone may be enough to insure 
popularity. But, so far as the gen- 
eral playgoer is concerned, the good 
British football drama has yet to be 
written. 

A difficulty tn writjng it is that you 
cannot bring the game realistically 
upon the boards. A goal with spec- 
tators swarming about might not be 
beyond our modern producers’ range, 
but a professional actor with a foot- 
ball at his feet, would be at once de- 
tected, and proclaimied as incompetent 
by the large expert section of the 
audience; and we should have, in such 
cases, dramatic fiascoes, comparable 
with the failure of the pistol to go off 
at the critical moment of a popular- 
priced melodrama. 7 

A more practical way for an actor 
and a producer bent on realism, would 
be to show the backs of the thrilled 
spectators massed at the top of the 
mound and eagerly following the for- 
tunes of the game, as has been done a 
hundred times in racing dramas, and 
was being done quite recently, on a 
smaller scale, in “The Playboy of the 
Western World,” when the villagers 
of Mayo watch the newcomer winning 
the race upon the sands. Or we might 
be shown the crowd swarming about 
the pavilion or pouring out of the 
ground, as the passer-by may see them 
any Saturday nowadays in the Fulham 


d. 

Against such backgrounds the at- 
mosphere of the football drama—and 
that is the essential thing—-might be 
vividly created. Only the author must 
know his subject; and must treat’ it 
truthfully and sincerely. In one point 
at least he will do well to follow Mr. 
Brighouse, and that is in encouraging 
all—spectators, players, hero, and 
harmless necessary heroine, too—to 
play, or watch, the game in the spiri' 
and letter of its rules. Such points 
were warmly applauded at the King’s. 

So much for footbali. For similar 
reasons, no doubt, other British na-| 
tional sports—horse racing set aside— 
have found little place in the English 
theater. Cricket, for example, equally 
with football, has been ignored, al- 
most, of the dramatists. Mr. A. A. 
Milne, in one of his earlier and hith- 
erto unproduced plays, “The Lucky 
One,” makes his hero a county crick- 
eter, whose peculiar style of bowling 
earned for him the briquet of 
Round-the-Corner-Smith; but, so far 
as we know, he has never been calied 
upon to reveal his cricketing skill 
upon the stage. 

As for the lesser pastimes, we have 
seen many heroines in im- 
maculate white frocks, come on, 


The loggers cheer 


|'down to defeat in a backward plunge. 


ee 


‘How the loggers howled their de- 
light and approval, while cries of 
“Stick to it, Coot,” “You've got ‘em all 
skinned,” “Take on, Loo,” sorted them- 
eelves from the hub-bub. 

Coot was short, chunky, round- 
faced and beaming. His gray shirt 
and black trousers were held in place 
by red suspenders. His bare head 
‘reminded one of a much abused horse 
' brush. 
' fident, for the next rival. 

Now I might explain that this trial 
by combat was taking place imme- 
diately in front of my cottage. Indeed, 


q.| i had deliberately started the ball, 
*j 
of 2 eee. Menges olub, PRRNAREE | Oo where the gang of sackers were 


| busily engaged in herding a countless 


or rather log, rolling by wading out 


flock of strayed logs back inte fold, 
-with a camera in my hand and a plea 
for a picture of a birling match. The 
sun was glinting on the blue open 
waters above and beyond the gray and 
brown-backed flocks; the opposite 
shore was billowing with hardwoods; 
the far-off hills of the Gatineau were 
of a soft pastel. blue wonderful to be- 


| hold; and all about lounged the red-| 


tanned, high-booted loggers, like a 
school of overgrown boys out for a 
play. 
| While the men hesitated over renew- 
|ing the combat I sorted out the river 
boss from the others. He was rather 
heavy, but I presumed that what he 
did not know about drives and drivers 
was hardly worth knowing. 
“Wouldn’t wonder but what your 


ventured. 

Though it pleased the boss he was 
not to be ensnared so easily. “Once 
I could have held my owuz, «maybe. 
Leave that to the youngsters now. 
They're considetable  spryer. Try 
your luck, Louis.” 

At this Louis started toward open 
water, jumping nimbly from log to 
log. He was tall, very lean and with 
a bit of conceit about his rig-out, his 
shirt being red and his neck kerchief 
black. His most obvious ornament, 
however, was his hat. It was what 
the natives call a “cow’s breakfast,”’ 
a wide-brimmed straw that came well 
down over his face and reminded one 
strangely of an “inky’’ mushroom. 
On arriving at the outer fringe of 
timbers he _ stopped, unburriedly 


playing his trump card, leaped into 
the air and landed heavily with both 
feet on the very tip of the log. Of 
‘course, the end swerved sharply under 
the impact, the other end parted com- 
pany with its rider and poor Coot, 
grinning, wildly, slapped face-down 
inte the smother. This was the sig- 

i’ for an Indian war-whoop from 
the onlookers. I had forgotten to 
snap the shutter! ; 

When Coot regained his feet and 
began*wading toward the drive he was 
still grinning, albeit a trifle sheep- 
‘ishly. “What do you fellows think I 
am, a knot-hole? Try it yourselves. 
If you kin do any better I'll eat my 
hat.” He picked up his pike-pole, 
wiped some more water from his eyes 
and rétired into the background. 

Coot’s promise ‘to eat his hat was 
not alluring enough. The loggers 
hung back, shunning the encounter. 
Louis toyed with his steed, humming 
a bright little chanson: 

Derrier’ chez nous ya-t-un étang, 

En roulant ma boule, 
Trois beaux canards s’en vont baignant, 
Roull, roulant, ma boule roulant. 
En roulant ma boule roulant, 

En roulant ma boule. 


But as no one would challenge his 


prowess further’ he finally gsidled his 
log toward the pack, and presently 


Drawn for ‘he Christian Science Monitor 
on their comrades 


the whole gang was busily engaged 
once more in prodding their wayward 
flock back into fold behind the piers. 
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He waited, pleased and con-| 


Specially for The Christian Scienee Monitor 


Madison Square, New York, on this 
‘eleventh of November, and Madison 


; 


| Square three years ago that day were 


One was a wild 
f 


‘alike only in name. 
carnival. The other was the calm o 
prayerful reverence. ¢ 

Three years ago the crowds surged 
through and around the Square in 
a maelstrom of merry-making ex- 
pressed chiefly in noise. Last week 
they stood in quiet masses, hushed, 


foreman could lick any man here,” I} 


even unsmiling. Three years had 
‘changed their thought about Ar- 
|mistice Day. They could cheer about 
‘it no longer. Yet they were not sad. 
| But, though not downcast, they were 
| calm, expectant, hopeful, and striving 
/not to doubt. : 
_ dt was easy to imagine that the 
| thoughts of these thousands pene- 


_trated beneath the surface of the 


/ words which the amplifiers carried’ 


(to them from Washington. 

' Those thousands were an answer to 
any of the delegates to the Washington 
Conference who may imagine that the 
‘Tank and file of the people in the 
United States are apathetic toward 
their President’s desire for limitation 
of armament. They were an answer 
| even to their President’s own warning 
.that too much must not be expected 
of the Conference. On the same night 
_they cheered wildly when Mr. Gompers 
|said that the people wanted and would 
‘accept no excuse for failure. And 
| when, toward the end of the Arling- 
|ton ceremony, Chaplain Brent in a 
| prayer mentioned thé Conference, the 
figst mention of it during the exercises, 
_there was an impression in that crowd 
|of intensified attention; a word long 
awaited had at last been spoken. 

At least that is how the reporter felt 
it all. Three years ago he felt to the 
full the unleashed uproar of the first 
|Armstice Day. He shouted and 
danced and ‘laughed with the most 
uproarious of theni. And last Fri- 
day he stood in front of the vast 


of the high dignitaries of many na- 
tions, bespeaking honor for the Un- 
knowh Warrior; the harmonies of 
sweet voices singing again the loveli- 
ness of the old hymns; the crashing 
salvos of the artillery, and the mellow 
‘notes of “Taps.” i : 

Through the air, too, around the 
corners of the old Garden, high above 
the crowds, now fluttering from perch 
to perch, now sweeping softly gray 
against the blue, flew the Madison 
Square pigeons. 
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COPPERFIELD’S 
LIBRARY 


Specially for The Christian Sgience Monitor 


In England the children’s free 
library movement is to have a worthy 
send-off. One is thinking not of the 
ducal Devonshire House, with its 
coming revival of the glories of 1851, 
but of a much humbler dwelling, a 
small house in a mean street of the 
copper-in-the-backyard period of ar- 
chitecture—No, 13 Johnson Street, 
Somers Town, as fat as is known, the 
only house still standing in which 
Charles Dickens lived as a boy. And, 
thanks to his father’s character and 
habits—of which the Micawbers are 
the diktilled essence—these houses are 
not few. 

Here it is that a beginning is to be 
made-—although temporary premises 
are already in use elsewhere. Every- 
thing has been done to restore the 
house as nearly as posible to the state 
in which Dickens knew it, and but for 
one thing, he would feel more at home, 
really at home, there than in the old 
days. The little chairs and tables in 
the first floor front—now a bright, 
cheerful apartment—would puzzle him. 
“What dwarfs can have taken up their 
abode. here,” he would ask himself, 
“and whence do they come?” Not from 
Somers’ Town--for in Somers Town 
the only sign of horticultural ambi- 
tions is a few window boxes. it 
would have to be explained to Dickens 
that what he once called ‘home was 
rnow the David Copperfield Children’s 
Free Library, and that the chairs and 
tables were for the Tiny Tims and 
Little Nells of today, that, having first 
washed their hands and donned the 
smocks provided in the covered apart- 
ment downstairs, they might read to 
their hearts’ content, and in quiet sur- 
roundings, the books that they could 
not afforg to buy. 

The house is well.worth a visit, and 


'the custodian is full of information 
| regarding it. 


Curiously enough, John- 


died “his materials.very freely. His 
realism was, 


Drawing ona p sensitive 


and retentive memory, he took just so/ 


much of any given material as served 
his purpose. He never used up any- 
body or anything—which appears to be 
the object of the so-called realist of 
today. “he same model sat for Dora 
Copperfield and Florence Dombey. 


Having made the one, he had enougno;| 


material left to make the other. 

And so it fieed not distress us that 
John Dickens was in less perturbed 
waters at Johnson Street than he had 
been in elsewhere. It is Micawber 
that we have to think of, and the 
house falls in with the description. 
We may be sure that wherever Micaw- 
ber went there would be ‘creditors, 
wherever creditors, duns, and duns 
conducting their business on approved 
lines, hammering at the keocker, and 
when noone came to the door, cross- 
ing the road and shouting at the) 
likeliest window. 

in visiting Johnson Street, one must 
remember that however little the 
street itself has changed since Dick- 
ens’ boyhood, the surroundings are 
utterly transformed. Maps show that 
up to 1840 Johnson Street was the last 
row of houses of a promontory sur- 
rounded by fields on all but its town- 


never the slave of fact.| 


: 


side. From the back window of No. 
13 one could see no building nearer 
than ,Camden Town, then a mere 
cluster of houses, a quarter of a mile 


away. But the railway and the rail-| 


way clearing houses have changed all 
that. Yet up to 1845 no locomotive 
engines were allowed nearer London 
than Chalk Farm—the journey to 
Euston being done by rope. What the 
coming of the railway meant in that 
part of the world may best be read in 
“Dombey and Son” in. the chapters 
VI and XV, which deal with Stagg’s 
Gardens. A réason why the town 
came to so abrupt an end with the 
back wall of the yard of No. 13, is 
suggested by a large stone let into it, 
bearing the letters “D. B.,” which may 
indicate not only, the property of the 
Duke of Bedford, but the end of it. 

The library in course of formation 
will naturally consist of books suit- 
able to children generally. The new 
David Copperfield's Library will there- 
fore, differ very materially from the 
old. We know what books Dickens 
pored over as a child, “Peregrine 
Pickle,” “Roderick Random,” “Tom 
Jones,” “Humphry Clinker,” “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” “Don Quixote,” “Gil Blas,” “The 
Arabian Nights” and “Tales of the 
Genii.” Al] these will be included in 
the library for “old sake’s sake,” but 
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ison Street is not mentioned by name 
‘in Forster's “Life of Dickens.” It is; 
' however, referred to in the description 
Oe en a ae - gp resale pe father posssessed only sticn books as | 
Spent: ri ‘. the library aims at providing, “David | 
| Mr. Jones’ Classical and Commercial Copperfield” would never have becn | 
es Wellington House, at the written. “They kept alive my fancy,” | 


 asanpihens p ecngg oe A ge tes 'he writes, “and the hope of something | 
| beyond that place and time, and did | 


,as “a& very small house in a street 
‘leading out of Seymour Street,-north; ™¢ 20 harm, for whatever harm was | 


‘of Mr. Judkin’s Chapel.” It is, how-''™ Some of them, was not there for 


| ever, neither smaller, nor, for ven gh engage snl sta i 
;Mmatter, bigger than the unbroken suc- ’ r OOKS Ca 
| | hold their own in that or any com- 


| cession of houses right or left of it,! 
;nor externally otherwise, save for a/ Pany, and yet may be freely read by | 
tablet affixed by the London County; 42y child—and -that is Dickens him- | 
Council in 1911, stating that Charles! Sef. 
Dickens lived there in his boyhood. | 
That he did so from 1824 to 1826 | 
is borne out by the rate book, as also: 
that the period was broken by a tem- | Baskets | 
porary migration to the Polygon hard | | 
by. A sweeter identification came! . Vife is one long treasure hunt nor | 
from a woman, who, as a girl, lived 
exactly opposite the house, and was; Chased by the large waste-paper 
the original -of little Dorrit. ‘companies that now exist in many | 
When the family moved to Johnson | American cities. | 
'Street Dickens was a boy, and the | 
greatest bitterness of his life wa8 | but this article has little to do with. 
| past. He no more stood in the | that portionn of the treasure trove. | 
‘window ef Warren's blacking ware- 
| house -~in’ Chandos Street earning 
‘6 or 7 shillings a week by ty- 
‘ing up the pots in the public gaze. 
“Until O'd Hungerford-market was, 
pulled down,” he has himself recorded, | 
“until Old Hungerford-stairs were de- | 
stroyed, and the very nature of the! 
| ground changed, I never had the cour- 
‘age to go back to the nlace where my 
servitude began.” 
| That martyrdom he never mentioned 
to wife or child, and it was only on 
the publication of Forsier’s biography 
that, they learnt how very far the 
story of David Copperfield’s childhood 
fell short of the truth. That his par- 
ents had not recalled it, one imagines 
to be due, not to any sense of shame, 
but to forgetfulness. What does not 
affect us at the time is hardly likely 
to be remembered afterward. Never 
did’ Dickens show a greater charity 
and nobility than when out of 


most of them will be kept under tock 
and key. This is clearly right, and | 
yet it is certain that had Dickens’ | 


oe sennmniieatemmeesinnsaemeen ae — — 


i 
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Treasures in Waste-Paper 


hands of the waste-paper sorters. 


that they lose in this manner, they 
would be very much surprised. | 

Dry goods stares lose thousands of! 
dollars worth of stuff every year in| 
this manner, the articles ranging from | 
silk blouses to small pieces of lace. | 

Waste paper from banks and safety- 
deposit vaults is always sorted very | 
carefully by the expectant treasure | 
seeker, and very often the reward is | 
valuable. A sorter who picked out | 
an apparently empty envelope from a. 
safety-deposit vault, felt inside what | 
he at first took for the head of a pin. | 
Being a good sorter he decided that | 


| those who sort the waste paper pur- | = 


The waste paper itself is valuable, | 


| Beside the waste paper there are the | | 
‘many and varied articles that separate | | 
themselves from their rightful owners, | | 
and eventually find their way into the | 


If some of the hotel managers of | 
| the country could see the amount of | | 
fine linen, serviettes, hand towels, etc., | | 


pushed a log clear with his peavie 
and when the gap had widened to 
six feet or more Sprang across it. 
Down went the end he landed on, but 
before the water had caught him by 
the knees he had run forward to the 
middle of the timber and stood with 
only his feet awash. It was a neatly 
turned trick and some of the boys 
shouted approvingly. There was still 
a few yards space between his craft 
and Coot’s and so he began to roll 
the light cedar forward as one might 
an empty barrel, until with another 
spring he could attain his object. 
“Well, see who’s here,” jeered Coot. 


throng outside the Garden, looked now 
behind him at the thousands of up- 
turned faces, now ahead, “beyond the 
amplifiers, and straight up toward the 
clouds; and all the time he was 
conscious that, while the Arlington 
speakers from the President down 
were talking of the unknown soldier, 
these people were thinking of the Con- 
ference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ment in terms of deepest hope. 

“He did not say a word about the 
Conference,” whispered one when the 
President had concluded. 

“Ah, that’s it,” whispered this same 
one at the -conclusion of Chaplain 
Brent’s prayer for the Conference. 


those well-meaning, but most callous 
of parents, he fashioned the gay, ir- 
responsible, but not unlovable Mr. 
and Mrs. Micawber. 

The sending of Dickens to school re- 
sulted from a rise in the family for- 
tunes. Something had “turned up.” 
A relative shad left Mr. Dickens a 
legacy—“some hundreds’—the pay-; 
ment of which into court enabled him 
to procure his discharge from the 
sabchaleed. But, although he may have 
led a somewhat less harassed existence 
at Johnson Street than at some of his 
previous addresses, there are strong 
grounds for supposing that this was. 
the house in which Dickens afterwar 


i rubbish, came across some old books | 


the pin would be better out of the en- | 
velope. Judge of his astonishment | 


when he looked in the envelope and || 


found—not a pin, but a perfectly cut 
small diamond, worth $50. As there 
was no means of identifying the owner, 
he is now wearing it in his stickpin. 

Another fortunate sorter, while} 
sorting a miscellaneous colleetion of | 


and papers that had evidently been 
thrown out on a spring-cleaning or 
moving day. On opening an important 
looking envelope, five perfectly good 
$100 United States Liberty bonds were 
disclosed. Every effort was’ made te 
discover the owner, but without stc- | 


“Be yer lookin’ for a bath?” 

Louis scorned to answer. He 
hurled his pea¥ie with nice accuracy 
so that it stuck into the head of a 
big log—whence it was rescued by a 
comrade—and gave ali his attention 
to the matter in hand. It seemed as 
though the spruce timber had sud- 
denly become alive. Which rider was 
spurring it into full gallop it was 
quite impossible to say. All four 
feet were pattering it nimbly almost 
daintily beneath them, until suddenly 
it would stop, slew, start to go for- 


the bit between its teeth and race 
so fast tha. the feet were only blurs 


wielding their tennis racquets in a 
manner that did not suggest technical 
acquaintance with the game. Games, 
in fact, have never yet won much of a 
yogue upon the stage, and Mr. Brig- 
play is hardly likely to 
will come along who, by 
ie the thing really well, may bring 


and the spray rose almost to the 
knees. 

It was difficult to keep from cheer- 
ing aloud for Coot, who was not only 
sticking like a leach but more sur- 
prising still was still grinning. Once 
he even’ raised his eyes an instant 
and flicked his fingers at us, as much 
as to say “He can't faze me.” But it 
was mere bravado and his Waterloo 


a new dramatic fashion. We shall 


was swiftly drawing near. For Louis, 


t 


a ee - , 
% 2S Rat bee 
wry. 


ward, start to reverse, and then take 


That was the thought underlying all 
the surface of that amazing scene. For 
it was, merely as a scené, quite amaz- 
‘ing. The amplifier was transforming 
audiences in Washington, San Fran- 
cisco and New York ifnto one. Here 
was the law of space, which man once 
deeméd irrevocable, being broken in 
the interests of unity. . 

“Aren’t we going to see Harding?” 
a man asked me. 

“Not exactly,” I replied. 
hear him.” 

“Oh, well,” my friend remarked, 
“that’s a lot. It would have been ime 


“But you'll 


some day we'll stand right kere And 
see him talking in Washington,” — 
There were, then, no flying gaper 
streamers, no neighing Worns, no 
laughing shouts in Madison. Square 


last Friday. There. were only silent} 


thousands of faces, uplifted in the 
silver mist spun by the crisp sunlight 
among the leafless trees. And through 
the air floated the rhetorical sentences 


possible ten or twenty years ago. Andj 
if we don’t see the President today, 


pictured the Micawbers. - }eess, so that it would seem that the 
Like all great artists Dickens han-! finder will have to keep them. 


—_ 


Your Garden Operations in November 


Plant now all the Bulbs for spring blooming. Order our specially Fine 

Gingse Tulips, 25 for $1.00. oe . 

And our speécially Fine Double Tulips, 25 for $1.00. 

Daffodils and Narcissus, 15 assorted for $1.00.° t #4 
Hyacinths, fine Sulbes in all colors, 10 for $1.00. 

Freesias Purity. lovely .pure white, 25 for $1.00. 

Still fine enough to set out Hardy Chrysanthemums in all colors, Foxglove, 
Delphinium, Sweet William. Coreopsis, Canterbury Bella, Pyrethrum and 
all hard nnials. We send you 12 arene clumps of one kind ‘or 

for $1.00, 76 for $6.00, 160 for * sea Light freezing need not in- 
terfere—throw litter over after planted. ‘ 


3. Higety Peonies, Fine Roots, ali colors, 50c each, 6 for $2.00, and Hara 
Hybrid Tea . 3 years old, such as Ophelia, Columbia, Russel, 


Be Roses 
Killarney, etc., 12 for $6.00; can still be planted to advantage and pro- 


‘ tected with muleh of manure or litter. 


Poll Hst of shrubs, trees, ete., on request. 
With mention of this paper you may order 5% extra free plants. 


The Harlowarden Gardens 


GREENPORT, N. Y. 


1. 


.* 


2. 4 
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Brief communications are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself. or this newspapér responsible 
for the facts.or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


History in North Carolina 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
| Monitor: 7 

Being a native of North Carolina, 
although now living in Massachusetts, 
I was very much interested in the ar- 
ticle “Cotton Harvest,” which appeared 
in the columns of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor on November 5. It is 
gratifying to learn that our good 
friends, the Australian and Scotsman, 
enjoyed their visit to the South, and 
they will no doubt welcome additional 
information about that section of the 
country. 

The article gives the impression that 
the history of North Carolina is the 
only history taught in the schools 
there, whereas my experience has been 
quite the contrary. My first schooling 
was received in the public schools of 
North Carolina, and although it is 
true that the history of North Carolina 
was taught, we also studied the his- 
tory of the United States, and later 
ancient and medieval history. 

The article also states that “The 
Civil War and Ku-Klux Klan are still 
constant topics of conversation.” We 
should remember that southern people 
delight in gathering around the fire- 
side for story-telling, and that the Civil 
War, which was fought on their soil, 
naturally afforded much material for 
tales of dash and daring. For instance, 
my grandfather will sit by the hour 
and tell about how he “trimmed” the 
Yankees during the war, but I am sure 


that it is his love of adventure which 


prompts these, and not any sense of 
bitterness. 

Today the South stands loyal to the 
Union and to American ideals. The 
majority of her people are American- 
born, and I am confident that no sec- 
tion of the country loves “Old Glory” 
more than the southern people. 

In closing, may’ I thank The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for acquainting 
us. with practically every section of 
the globe? I wish that its helpful news 
could be read in every home. 

(Signed ) JULIAN A. JENKINS. 
Brookline, Massachusetts, November 7, 
1921. 


The Annual 


Thanksgiving 


Sale of Linens 


S greater this year than ever 
before — greater in values 
and in assortments of both 


household and fancy linens. 
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The Higbee Co 


Established 1860 
CLEVELAND 


' 
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Walk-Over Boot Shops | 


| 511 Euclid Avenue—I140 Euclid Avenue | 
322 Superior Avenue, N. E, 
CLEVELAND 


Men's, Boys’ and 
Youth's Shoes 


Women's, Misses’ and 


Children’s Shoes 


een 


den — Sy 


CC LT OL 


TTRACTIVE readjustment prices 
prevail on all goods, consisting 
of Furniture of the better make. 


Oriental & Domestic 
Rugs and Draperies 


THE KOCH COMPANY 
30007-10009 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Opposite East 100th Street 


Davis 
“Good Shoes” 


for 
Style aad Mileage 
Now Available for Men 
327-335 Euclid, Cleveland, O. 
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fe ’ 7, Furnishings and Hats 
c< G & 

¥Our Monday Specials Afford 
Uncommon Values-Watch for them 
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Immaculate Laundering 
is as essential as correct selection 
of clothes, to the carefully dressed 

man or woman 

Electric Sanitary Laundry Co. 

Pros 2335 Cleveland 


(The B. Dreher’s Sons Co; 


PIANOS 


Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 
1028-1030 Euclid Avenve, CLEVELAND 
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Senators Who Oppose Vindication 


intade 


of Michigan Member Suc- 
ceed in P ing Action Con- 
firming Committee’s Findings 


- Special to The Christian Science Mohitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Democratic senators yesterday en- 
gaged the Senate in an all-day debate 
on the Ford-Newberry election case, 


successfully blocking efforts of Re- 
| Publican leaders to dispose of it. 


Atlee Pomerene (D.), Senator from 


‘Ohio, led the fight to unseat the 
H. New-* 


Michigan Senator, Truma 


berry, who is charged with having 


“bought” his election by use of a 


huge campaign fund. Senator Pom- 
erene particularly condemned the con- 
duct of majority members of the 
Senate committee that investigated 
the charges brought by Henry Ford 
against his successful rival. 

The Ohio Senator charged that the 
majority members of the committee, 
of which he was a member, took the 
Democrats by surprise by closing the 


ef |hearing abruptly and by choking off 


every attempt to summon mt New- 
berry before it. 

“Never before in my 11 ti SE in the 
Senate has a committee refused to call 
a witness when a member requested 
it,” asserted Mr. Pomerene. 

A. O, Stanley (D.), Senator from 
Kentucky, took the floor when Senator 
Pomerene concluded his speech, which 
had taken up practically the entire 
day. It is evident that the ‘Demo- 
cratic senators intend to speak long 
and often in their attempt to prevent 
a vote on the case until after the holi- 
days, so as to give them time in which 
to present certain matters now in 
course of preparation. 


ies ae in 
Most Serious Difficulty in Rela-| 


Said to Be Failure‘of Ameri- 
can Capitalists to Assist China 


ay sel Snes eater 


PEKING, China—The most serious 
difficulty in the relations between the 
Ynited Statas and China is the fail- 
ure of American capitalists to give 
financial assistance to China in the 
development of industrial and com- 
mercial projects. . 

It is a sorry’ tale of good intentions 
which resulted only im futility. ‘The 
result in has been not to lessen 
the confidence of. the Chinese peopie 
and the Chinese Government in the 
high purposes and generous: impulses 
of the American people and the Amer- 
ican Government, but at the same 
time along with this has grown the 
conviction that America is not pre- 
pared by financial organization to 
carry out its promises. It is further 
feared that whenever America meets 
with opposition from other govern- 
ments it is ready to give up-its claims 
in China in the belief that the game 
is not worth the candle. 

America was early in the field, espe- 
cially for the building of railways. 
Senator Calvin Brice of Minnesota 
obtained a contract for a preliminary 
survey of a railroad between Peking 
and Hankow shortly after the end of 
the Chino-Japandse War of 1894-95. 
A reconnaissance of this line was 
made on behalf of Senator Brice by 
a most capable American engineer, 
Capt. W. W. Rich, who had been 
engineer-in-chief of the Soo line. 

j : 
Scheme Not Financed 

Senator Brice had organized a small 
development company which financed 
the preliminary survey and attempted 
to raise money for a working survey 
which, it was expected, would develop 
into a contract with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for the construction of this 
important trunk line. This. project of 
the far-seeing Senator Brice was, how- 
ever, doomed to failure as it Was found 
impossible to ‘interest American 
financiers in it. This line was later 
built by a Belgian company and has 
become one of the most profitable 
railroads in the world, the ratio of 
working expenses to revenue last year 
being 34.4 per cent. 


P Undaunted by his previous failure, 


Senator Brice organized a group of 
friends into the American-China De- 
velopment Company with a capital of 


Sen&tor Pomerene declared that the | $600,000, of which $100,000 was the 


Senate investigation of the case clearly 


_| showed that $176,000 was spent to se- 


to the customers paying 
| 3 of a cent to 36 
month. The loss by‘the com- 
reduced revenue would be 


y the means of the cus- 

the amount of gas used. 

in detail the 

ich the amount of the 

reached. He pointed out 
entering 


into ‘cus- 


outside the meter cost 


i costs make up the rest, so 
r figure is felt to have been 
) cents. 


$ of ilies of the four cities 
og solicitors of two of them, 
at the hearing. From 
presented there was 
jonal “agreement with 
cip . of the service charge.” 

ty solicitors, however, were 
dulous on the t that the com- 
' is taking a loss of $40,000 a 
Goubting the appearance of 


ve of the Po aaa 


cure for Mr. Newberry 2 seat that pays 
$7500 a year. “I am at a loss to see 
how the expenditure of such an enor- 
mous sum in a single senatorial cam- 
paign can be explained, justified or ex- 
cused,” he said. “No man who refused 
to make an explanation to his col- 
leagues, as Mr. Newberry did when 
he declined to appear before the com- 
mitte during the hearing, can ask his 
colleagues to seat him,” said Mr. 
Pomerene. 

Senator Pomerene criticized the Re- 
publican members of the Senate com- 
mittee for not compelling B. F. Emory, 
office manager of the Newberry cam- 
paign committee, to testify. Mr. 
Emory, it was explained, was said to 
be physically unable to appear. 

“But when he was excused,” added 
Mr. Pomerene, “he hid himself across 
the Canadian line beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee, and as soon as 
the hearing adjourned, he returned to 
Detroit.” 


DAKOTA HIGH SCHOOLS 
TEACH AGRICULTURE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News ce 

SRROOKINGS,* South Dakota—A 
number of South Dakota Agricultural 
College students are now going out 
each year to take charge of agricul- 
tural departments of high schools in 
this and neighbering states. 

Four 19°1 South Dakota Agricul- 
tural College graduates are in charge 
of agricultural work in as many South 
Dakota. high schools. Five graduates 
of other years are now engaged in 
the work of teaching agriculture in 
South Dakota high schools. 

Agricultural graduates only can fill 
these positions and they must have to 
their credit at least two years of prac- 
tical. experience on the farm. Both 
general and special courses in educa- 
tion are also required. c 


|NEW YORK ACQUIRES 


DELLA ROBBIA TONDO 


NEW YORK, New York—The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art here has 
added to its collection of rare Italian 
treasures a large and beautiful tondo, 
or decorated majolica plate, by Luca 
Della Robbia. It depicts Prudence, 
gazing in the mirror of reflection, the 
Serpent of Wisdom in her hand, set 
in characteristic Della Robbig frame 
of fruits. It has just been placed on 


view 
. The tondo, which is 6% inches in 
diameter, was bought at the French 
Government sale of the Heifbronner 
in’Paris after the war. 
Until now the museum has had only 
one other example of Luca Della Rob- 


nae bia’s work, the exquisite “Madonna 


and Child,” in the Altman collection. 


WAR HONORS BESTOWED 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


mander of American troops inp the 
Canal Zone, was awarded the decora- 


: tion of the Legion of Honor yesterday 


Marshal Foch.. Bestowal of the 


» Bseeoman was in appreciation of dis- |: 


“ tinguished services of General Babbitt 


©] in France during the war, 


first subscription. With this financial 
backing Senator ‘Brice obtained from 
the Chinese Government the right to 
make a preliminary survey of a rail- 
way between Hankow and Canton. 
This survey was made in 1898-99 by 
William Barclay Parsons of New York, 
accompanied by Capt. W. W. Rich and 
Jeme Tien-Yao, who afterward be- 
came eminent .in railway circles by 
rs construction of the Peking-Kalgan 
ne. 


America a, In 


This survey proving satisfactory, a 
working contract with. the Chinese 
Government was made by Mr. Carey, 
of the firm of Messrs. Whitridge & 
Carey, representing the’ company. 
Soon Senator Brice gathered around 
this company a strong finanhcial’group 
Which was able to furnish god; 000,000 
to commence construction Work. Pre- 
vious to the opening of the work, 
however, when it seemed impossible 
for the American-China Development 
Company to raise funds, a large block 
of the shares of the conipany was sold 
through American agents to the Bel- 
gian capitalists who were already con- 
structing the Peking-Hankow line. 

The Belgiaris acquired more than 
one-half of the shares and were able 
to control the company, but the action 
of the State Department under Mr. 
Hay, on the advice of the Attorney- 
General, Philander Knox, decided*that 
the company, registered .as it was in 
America, must be considered to be an 
American company, notwithstanding 
the fact that the majority of its shares 
were held by foreigners. 

This led to direct negotiations be- 
tween J. P. Morgan and King Leopold 
of Belgium, as a result of which a 
block of Belgian shares were resold 
to Americans, thus giving again the 
control of the American-China Devel- 
opment Company into American hands. 

Almost at the same time as these 
shares were being resold to Ameri- 
cans, the company got into serious 
difficulties with the Chingse Govern- 
ment over various disputes which 
largely centered around the formation 
of subsidiary companies owned by this 
company and intended to carry on 
contract work. The result was that 
a demand arose among the Chinese 
people that the government should 
buy out the rights of the American- 
China Development Company and this 
was done in 1904-05. 


British Concerns Acquire Rights 

It was not long, however. before 
these rights were acquired by the Brit- 
ish and Chinese Corporation, which is 
owned jointly by the British concerns, 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank and 
by Messrs. Jardine Matheson & Co. 
This line thus fell into British hands. 


In 1909 President Taft inaugurated | ; 


an aggressive*financial] policy in re- 
spect to Chinese investments. This 
was largely influenced by a visit to 
China while Mr. Taft was still Secre- 
tary of War. The first step take 


in the matter was the insistence that! 


America should have a share in the 
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‘provinces, 


‘Currency Reform Loan. 


eianne of the Hukuang railway loan, 
together with Great Britain, France 
and Germany. A special clause in this 
loan for the nationalization 
of all Chinese railways, thus taking 
them out of provincial or local control. 
‘This railway nationalization eme 
was responsible to a large extent @or 
bitter complaints of the people of two 
Chehking and Szechuan. 
The gentry and well-to-do people of 
these two provinces had organized 
provincial railway companies aa 
purpose of developing the constru d 
of railways in their own province. The 
outcry. against the oppression of the 
central government in nationalizing 
railways and thus forcibly compelling 
these two provinces to turn over their 
ratlway schemes to the government 
was largely responsible for the agita- 
tion which ended in the overthrow of 
the Manchu Dynasty in 1911-12. 


Russo-Japanese Opposition 


After the unsuccessful proposal by 
Mr. Knox, the Secretary of State in 
November, 1909, for the neutralization 
of railways in Manchuria had been 
made to Great Britain, Japan, Russia, 
Germany, France and China, a new 
project was launched by Willard 
Straight with the active support of J. 
O. P, Bland, then agent of the British 
and Chinese Corporation for the build- 
ing of a railroad 800 miles in length 
from Chinchow (the port of Hulutao) 

Aigun on the northernmost border 
f Manchuria. 

A British-American preliminary con- 
tract was signed January, 1910, fer the 
construction of this line but it was 
dropped on account of the prompt and 
effective opposition of Japan and Rus- 
sia. Mr. Straight and Mr. Bland had 
made their reckonings without taking 
into account the powerful opposition 
of Russia and Japan, with the result 
that they led the British and American 
governments into humiliating failure 
and withdrawal. 

The next venture of America’s inter- 
railway construction was made by the 
Siems-Carey Company, which obtained 
a contract May 17, 1916, from the 


“Chinese Government for the construc- 


tion of about 1100 miles of railway. 
There were four principal lines, one 
from Hengchow in Hunan Province to 
Chinchow on the Gulf of Tonkin, 560 
miles in length; the second from 
Chowchiakow, the prosperous mart of 
Central Honan, to Siangyang in Hupeh 


Province, 625 miles in length; the 


Yurnyang in Hupeh Province, 227 miles 
in length, with the option of extending 


northern province of Shansi, another 
$60 miles in léngth: Apart from pre- 
liminary reconnaisances and main- 
taining offices in Peking, these railway 
concessions in the Siems-Carey Com- 
pany have lain fallow since their ac- 
quisition. 

So much for America’s participation 
in China’s railway development. 


The Curréncy Reform Loan 


After the floods of 1910-11 the In- 
ternational Famine Relief Committee 
of Shanghai set aside a sum of money 
for a preliminary survey of the Hwai 
River. After the flood of the follow- 
ing year the American Red Cross 


thorough survey of this troublesome 
river and it was undertaken by C. D. 
Jameson and later by Colonel Siebert. 
U. S. A. The project was supported 
by the financial magnate, Chang Chien, 


ment was signed with the American 
Red Cross Society for the conserva- 


‘tion of the Hwai River and the im- 


provement ,of the Grand Canal in 
Kiangsu Province. Nothing has been 
done with this project since the sur- 
veys were finished. 

‘The example of Kiangsu Province 
was later followed by the provinces of 
Shantung and Chihli, both of which 
made contracts with the American 
International Corporation for loans 
to’ carry on the deepening of the 
Grand Canal in these two provinces. 
The loan of the American Interna- 
tional Corporation was for $6,000,000, 
out of which it was later compelled 
by Japanese financiers to grant them 
a portion of $2,500,000 in view of 
Japan’s preferential rights in the 
Province of Shantung. ° 
An American engineer, Joseph; 
Ripley, was sent to China in Septem- 
ber, 1918, with a party of assistants 
and a year later he was followed by 
John R. Freeman of Providence. Mr. 
Freeman also returned to China in 
1920 for. further consultative work, 
but up to the present time no actual 
work has been undertaken. So much 
for conservancy projects. 

Another instance of failure is the 
This was a 
project undertaken by Willard 
Straight, under which China was to 
be loaried $60,000,000 for the purpose 
of unifying the existing silver cur- 
rencies of the country and of provid- 
ing a basis by which China might 
eventually adopt the gold standard. 
It was found impossible to float 
this loan upon the American market, 
and on April 15, 1911, an agreement 
was signed by Mr. Straight, repre- 
senting ‘the American group com- 
posed of Messrs. Morgan & Co., Kuhn 
Loeb & Co., the First National Bank, 
and the National City Bank. It was 
also «signed by British, German, and 
two Fréhch representatives. The 
loan was for £10,000,000. As no 
money was forthcoming the loan 
agreement on October 14, 1918, was 
extended for six months, but this ex- 
tension proved only another form of 
prolonging, the inevitable, for the loan 
Was never floated. . 


it from Yunyang to Hanchung in the | 


and on January 30, 1914, an agree-| 


ANTLPROHIBITION 


FORCES ARE ACTIVE 


Federal Commissioner Says That 
Amendment Will Be Taken 
Seriously When It Is Seen 
There Are None Above Law 


DETROIT, Michigan—Much of the 
talk that the prohibition law cannot 
be enforced is the result of propa- 
ganda seeking to break it down, Roy 
A. Haynes; the federal prohibition 
commissioner, told the National Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church h@e yesterday. 

“The -first -militant..force against 
the enforcement of ‘the Bighteenth 
Amendment,” Commissioner Haynes 
said, “is a highly developed and per- 
sistent propaganda which seems to b 
organized in certain quarters. It has 
as its. purpose‘the impression upon 
the public mind that prohibition is 
not enforced and cannot be enforced 
—and this because of the unpopular- 
ity of the dry law among the masses 
of the people.” 

Taking, up the remark that the pro- 
hibition law is a joke, Mr. Haynes 
observed that “we have allowed the 
lawless and discontented to pervert 
our sense of humor. The law will 
cease to be a joke,” he declared, 
“when the law reaches the men who 
today treat it as a joke and who 
bring the law into disrepute by their 
attitude and their actions toward 
it. The law will be taken seriously 
when it is seen that there are none 
above the law.” 


Apathy in Enforcement 


Judges expressing “disdain” of the 
act from the bench were told by the 
prohibition commissioner that “it is 
time that such judges took the matter 
of prohibition more seriously: In my 
judgment,” he said, “light fines and 
long delays in bringing cases to trial 
have contributed in no small way to 
the spirit of defiance in which the 
bootlegger holds the law,” 

Besides apathy of public officials in 
enforcement, Mr. Haynes named the 
apathy of “cultured and Christians” 
due in good part, he said, to belief that 


third from Sinyanchow in Honan to/‘h¢ fight is over, as another foe of the 


Eighteenth Amendment. “The fact 
remains,” he declaréd, “that the very 
best part of the fight is just be- 
ginning.” 

He advised friends of prohibition in 


| the cities to write personal letters or 


to publicly commend “public officials 
who are making honest effort to do 
their duty and enforce the law.” The 
bootlegging problem is serious, the 
federal commissioner added, because 
of an alliance between an apparently 
respectab’e class and the most vicious 
and criminal class, drawn together by 
the high rewards of the traffic. 


Vicious Alliance 


“This combination is a most formida- 
ble one,” he said. “It resorts to every 
kind of political intrigue or social ap- 


|proach to break down the moral 
came forward with a project for a) 


stamina of the men whose sworn duty 
is to make the law effective. This 
profiteering criminality is a national 
menace on the part of all good citi- 
zens.’ 

The struggle over the Volstead act 
was -characterized in general by Com- 
missioner Haynes as “an inevitable 
conflict, the class between Old World 
customs and the spirit of American 
institutions.” 

In closing Commissioner Haynes 
said: 

“I crave your indulgence for a mo- 
ment to pay tribute to the men of the 
prohibition unit. These men have 
faced death, scorn and temptation to 
do their duty. Some newspapers, some 
public officials have joined in with the 
violators in defaming them. It is true 
some have fallen by the wayside from 
temptation, but we have today in the 


service men of character and caliber, 


who serve from the motive of patriot- 
ism and who are sleepless in vigilance, 
unswerving in loyalty and fearless in 
doing their duty, who face their daily 
tasks in the same manner in which 
the English sing of their men who ad- 
vanced in Flanders: ‘They go as 
heroes and gentlemen.’ ” 


PROCLAMATION OF 
THANKSGIVING DAY 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—In  ac- 
cordance with the usual custom, the 
Governor of Massachusetts yesterday 
issued a proclamation designating the 
last Thursdayx of November as 
Thanksgiving Day. The notice is as 
follows: 

During the year we have tried, with 
a measure of success, to com- 
memorate worthily the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims. We have frequently 
turned to Plymouth, in an endeavor 
to visualize the little company of 
sturdy men and women who there 
laid the foundation of a new civiliza- 
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tion. Geet and over ‘eeate wo have 
read the story of thefr struggle 
against adversity. How they suffered 
in body and mind through that first 
year in the wilderness! But after 
~_} the Winter came the pleasant summer. 
They tilled the land and their labor 
was rewarded, for they harvested 
plenteous crops. There was rejoic- 
ing. A day was set apart that the 
peopie with grateful hearts might 
feast and return thanks to their 
Heavenly Father for the manifold 
gifts He had bestowed. They were 
the better men and women for do- 
ing so. 

Now, therefore, in ’ appreciation of 
the numerous blessings which have 
been ours through the past year, in 
accordance with the custom of my 
predecessors, who have counted it an 
honor to follow where Governor Brad- 
ford led, and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Council, I, Channing H. 
Cox, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, appoint Thursday, 
the twenty-fourth day of November, 
as a day of thanksgiving and praise. 

On that day let us find and make 
cause for thanksgiving. Every, citizen 
of Massachusetts, because he is such, 
has some cause for rejoicing. 

On that day let us recall with grati- 
tude that recently the people of one 
fair section of the Commonwealth, 
although deeply stirred by the report 
of the foulest of crimes, evidenced by 
their restraint their faith in the 
orderly process of law as admin- 
istered in Massachusetts. Let us re- 
turn thanks that our people desire 
to give their children the benefits of 
education and that never before have 
90 many sought admission to our in- 
stitutions of higher, learning. Let 
there be rejoicing that thrift is held 
as a virtue and practiced, that the 
amount saved in small sums is un- 
usually large this year, and that 67 
out of each 100 of our population have 
Savings accounts. There is reason 
tor thanksgiving in the strong support 
given to worthy causes, in the increas- 
ing understanding that citizenship 
imposes duties as well as confers 
pTivileges, and in the realization that 
the opportunities now are as equal 
and offer as great rewards to those 
who strive for and deserve them as 
in any day or generation of the past. 
Let there be praise of the manifest 
desire of the people to end wars and 
to live in peace with all mankind. 
Let this be a day of joy for fathers 
and mothers. Let sons and daughters 
return to their homes, and there at 
the family hearthstone let all delight, 
and let none be ashamed to pray for 
the Commonwealth, our country, and 
for the true happiness of God's 
children throughout the world. 

Given at the Executive Chamber, in 
Boston, this sixteenth day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-one, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred 
and forty-sixth. 

CHANNING H. COX. 
By His Excellency the Governor, 

FREDERICK W. COOK, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth. 

God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


TRACTION LINE COSTS 
DROP TO LOW LEVEL 


NEW YORK, New York The con- 
ference for the limitation of strap- 
hangers—more formally, the inquiry 
of the state Trafttsit Commission seek- 
ing better subway, elevated and trolley 
service in New York—called in au- 
ditors of the traction lines yesterday 
to present statistics on operating ex- 
penses for comparison with those ob- 
tained by the commission’s staff of 
accountants. 

The various lines had an aggregate 
deficit of $17,000,000 last year, the 
commission learned, but it estimated 
that $5,000,000 will bo saved this year 
through wage reductions and $1,250,- 
000 by obtaining cheaper coal. Other 
savings are expected through cheaper 
materials used in construction and 
maintenance, and in cost of equipment. 

If railroad freight rates on coal are 
reduced, the commission expects the 
fuel item in the expenses of transport- 
ing 2,500,000,000 passengers in a year 
in New York to be still smaller. Coal 
delivered to the more than 80 traction 
lines in the city, which the commis- 
sion plans to unify, will cost $6.95 a 
ton this winter, about $1 less than last 
year, and of that $3.22 is for freight. 
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know, and the American 
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BUFFALO POULTRY 
MEN URGE BOYCOTT 


Efforts Begun to Combat Steps 
Reported Taken by Western 
Producers to Bring About 
Rise in Price of - Turkeys 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


BUFFALO, New York—A _ nation- 
wide boycott on turkeys at the 
Thanksgiving season is being urged 
by wholesale poultry dealers here as 
a means of forcing down prices. Re- 
ports from the west, where moat of 
the turkeys are raised, are to the 


effect that producers are holding their 
flocks for a minimum price of 50 
cents a pound alive, at the farm. 

Wholesalers here, through whose 
hands pass many of the turkeys con- 
sumed on the Atlantic seaboard dur- 
ing the holiday season, have entered 
into a verbal understanding that they 
will not. pay in excess of what will 
enable them to resell turkeys at not 
more than 50 cents a pound, dressed. 

Agents of the big packing houses 
and of other firms through which re- 
tailers are supplied are apparently 
riving their cooperation to the move- 
ment. While in the market they are 
not offering prices above levels which 
permit resale at the 50 cent maximum. 
With this situation prevailing there is 
no likelihood of a “runaway” market, 
dealers say. Buffalo wholesalers say 
they will sell only such poultry as they 
can obtain at reasonable prices, and 
will make no effort to fill belated 
orders, even though higher prices may 
be offered. 

Poultry raisers in Cauada are offer- 
ing their birds at lower prices than 
those being asked by the western 
producers, but their offerings are 
being abscrbed within the Dominion, 
and it is believed there will be few 
turkeys available from this source. 

Wholesalers here say there is no 
profit in high-priced poultry at 
present. They claim the public will 
not go beyond~-a certain price for its 
food and that dealers laying in stocks 
of high-priced birds are likely to suffer 
heavy losses. 


Profiteer Hunt Begins . 


Nebraska Governor Opens 
Into the Cost of Living 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Oftice 


LINCOLN, Nebraska — Gov. W. 8S. 
McKelvie announces the beginning of 
a profiteer hunt in Nebraska in the 
form of a series of hearings in the 


principal cities, starting on November 
21. In diplomatic language he says 
he proposes to find out if the mer- 
chants and  manvwfacturers have 
learned that the war is over. The 
hearings are to be held for the pur- 
pose of establishing if prices are being 
maintained by arbitrary and unjust 
means. 

Agriculture, he says, is bearing an 
unjust burden because of the failure 
of certain factors in business to do 
their part in the readjustment work. 
The disparity that exists between the 
raw products of the land and the fin- 
ished products of the factory is too 
great. 

Three code secretaries have been 
detailed for the hearings, and it is 
the intention to indict the guilty 
parties with the force of public opin- 
ion. The inquiry will cover retail 
prices, freight rates, wages, taxes, 
rents and other items entering into 
the cost of living. Farmers, mer- 
chants, laborers, landlords, commission 
men and others are to be subpoenaed 
and invited to appear. 
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Every kind of a toy you can 
think of and many you never 
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by 1931, anc 
iL. See | 
mpiiensy California Commission Rules 
Contracts Between Water 


Conde Se Place Derdop| sate, Sra he tok Sut 

‘Consider Six Plz s to nelly of the New Yor . 
ati of dams from the village of Wadding-| Furnishers and Users Do Not 
Constitute Private Right 


3 oe ; re beg! = a < 

; Ee : | understand meaning or esti- 

ang: ok. gat } mate the effect of most of the rate 

Official of National : e of schedules. Thig complication has ne- 

- : s Conhec-| cessitated leaving the decision as to 

a rae pea of : {which schedules are most advanta- 
ticut ranch \ - 


3 geous to the lighting company. test 
‘ ernment Efficiency result, Mr.. Hill declares, s 


_ Power and Navigation of the e village of ‘Wadding- 
: Des 1 Weterwiy System . ton in New York State to Morrisburg, 


a) 


"} Ontario, developing 660,000 . horse- 
power, with. a sécond series of dams 
at the Long Sault developing a little 
over 1,000,000 horsepower. \ The first 
plan would codt about $36,000,000, the 
second about $65,00,000. If provision 
were made for navigation, as well as} 
power development, the cost would be 
in the neighborhood of $142,000,000. 
The scheme submitted by the Ameri- 
can and Cahadian Government engi- 
neers, which is also known as the 
Wooten-Bowden scheme, was severely 
criticized “by Colonel Cooper, who 
claimed that the power plants Which 
it. provides for would automatically 
be closed down each year by moving 
ice. He also contended that the 


ar": 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California—Con- 
tracts between a company furnishing 
water for irrigational purposes, and 
the users of that water, do not consti- 
tute a private right, but are subject 
to the direction, control and even rev- 
ocation of the State Department 
charged with the supervision of the 
state water rights, according to a 
decision handed down by the Cali- 
fornia State Railroad Commission this 


“the reverse of economical rates for 
the city and the city has paid annually 
for elevtricity a sum greatly in excess 
of what was necessary.” : 
PENNSYLVANIA 
TAX PROTESTED 
Memorandum to New England 
and New Y ork Attorneys-Gen- 
eral Condemns State Legislation 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachisetts — Through 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian N Office 
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Special.to The Christian Science Monitor 
* HARTFORD, Connecticut—Improve- 
ments in the election laws and the 
methods of selecting candidates is to 
‘be one of the first tasks of the depart- 
ment on efficiency of government of 
the National League of Women Voters 
| according to Mrs. Raymond Brown, of 
41 New York, one of the speakers at the | 
luncheon of the Connecticut League. of 
Women Voters in connection with its 
first annual convention. — 

Mrs. Brown described this work as 


eF 


OTTAWA, Ontario—The power and 
navigation development of the St. 
Lawretice deep waterway system took 
a considerable step toward the stage 
of practicability at the recent sitting: 
of the International Joint Commission, 
when five new schemes were put far- 
ward, and that by some of the most 


eminent engineers on this continent. 
With that put forward by Canadian 
and American government engineers 
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“] am wholly confident that the 


—_ 


hamper the 
tivities for which we all 


_ “One experience will afford a con- 
vincing ‘illustration. In seeking to 
-hasten the railway settlement, growing 
out of federal control, I authorized the 
Director-General to invite the co- 
operation of the War Finance Corpora- 
Ttion te convert saleable securities into 
ready cash needed for the settlements 
in process of making. During the 


“the most important the League has 
undertaken not only because of its 


‘effect upon our own citizenship, but 


because no other organization of 
women is engaged in furthering effi- 
ciency in government. 
“We should set for our goal,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Brown, i‘personal registra- 
tion every ‘year, the Massachusetts 
ballot which carries no emblems and 
requires that every candidate should 
be voted for separately, voting ma- 
chines to secure an accurate count 
the mintite the polls: are closed, and 


the. action of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in imposing two state taxes on 


‘anthracite coal, New England and New 


York find an immediate handicap, and 
face the prospect of additional dis- 
advantage if a similar levy is made on 
bituminous coal, declares Eugene 
Hultman, Massachusetts Fuel Admin- 
istrator, in a memorandum to the 
attorneys-general of New England and 
New York on the Pennsylvania tax. 
These levies, he declares, place a bur- 
den of $8,450,000 a year on this section 
of the country, and have already be- 


in.July last, this brings. the number up 
to six. ? 

More than ordinary ‘importance was 
attached to the testimony of Col. Hugh 


L. Cooper; a prominent engineer of: 
.New York, who, in submitting his 
C. | scheme, said that the development con- 


templated would find the largest 
near-by market of any power develop- 
ment in the world. In support of this, 
he pointed d6ut that New York City 
alone is installing 250,000 horsepower 
per year, and that Boston will also 


‘provide a good market. Touching on 


the. development at Niagara Falis, he 


plants should. be built parallel with 
the stream, instead of ‘across it. 


CHICAGO PLEADS FOR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News ce 


FIVE-CENT CAR FARES 


CHICAGO, Illinois—iIn closing his 
arguments given recently before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, C. E. 
Cleveland, special traction attorney 


week. This decision is of vital interest 
and importance to thousands of per- 
sons on the Pacific slope, as it flatly 
contravenes the custom which has 
beén in vogue between these water- 
supply companies and their customers 
for years. 

The decision was rendered in the 
case of the Coneland Water Company, 
serving an irrigation area of about 
13,000 acres on the east side of the 
Sacramento River, in Tehama County. 
Present rates were $1 and $2 per acre, 
according to the date of the water 


come effective. ; 
The taxes, which were imposed by 
action of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
provide for 1% per cent levy on 
coal production, the returns to be 
used for state government, and for 
a 2 per cent tax to go into a re- 
imbursement fund for cave-in dam- 
ages. The estimated portion of the 
total revenue from these two taxes 
that New England and New York will 
pay is $3,450,000 in the first instance .plant at Cat Island, above the Long 
and $5,000,000 in the second. Mr. Sault and Albarnhardt Island, at the 
Hultman also suggests that a similar| foot of the Long Sault, developing 
levy on bituminous coal output is not 2,300.000 horsepower, or for four 
beyond expectation, and would seri-; power stages with a development of 
é6usly affect the industries of the north- ; 5,400,000 horsepower, the cost of the 
eastern states. latter ‘being estimated at $1,200,000,- 
“As long as New England and New 000. Colonel Cooper laid special em- 
acne iss dependdtek as anthracite | Phasis on the necessity of providing 
coal for their domestic requirements,” | f°, the protection of power plants 
Mr. Hultman points out, “we will from ice. 
have to pay the price and the taxes 
imposed upon us by the State of 
Pennsylvania should such laws be 
constitutional. If such laws are not 
constitutional, some legal regulation 
or government supervision should be 
provided in connection with the col- 
lection of the tax, pending the de- 
cision of the court in regard to its 
constitutionality, to prevent this ex- 
ploitation of the coal consumers. In 
this way it will be possible at least 
to insure the refund of the tax to the 
people from whom it has been col- 
lectéd, and afford protection against 
repetition of the plundering which 
took place in 1913 and 1915.” 
Commenting with regard to the 
laws, Mr. Hultman asserts that if 
such legislation is constitutional, “a 
precedent has been established that 
will endanger our industrial pros- 


for the city of Chicago, asked for a 
temporary 5-cent fare on the Chicago 
surface lines instead of the 8-cenf 
fare now charged. In this demand 
the city was backed by the Cook 
County Real Estate Board. 

“We started out to prove four prop- 

ositions,” said Mr. Cleveland. “There 
are really seven propositions. One 
was that conditions had so changed 
since the order of November 15, 1920, 
making the 8-cent fare permanent, 
that the fares should be changed baok 
to 5 cents. 
, ‘Second, that the 8-cent fare order 
Bates. ‘based on the conditions that the 
companies would furnish the people 
adequate and efficient service, which 
the companies utterly failed to do. 

“Third, that the companies repudi- 
ated the order in that it was based 
on the condition that the rate of re- 
turn should be computed on the fair 

alue of the property used, while the 
companies have persisted in comput- 
ing their return on the contract price. 

“Fourth, that the contracts are held 
to be binding upon the city and the 
companies and the rates can be in- 
creased by. the commission only in 
the exerciee of the police power, and 
since the companies still insist upon 
the portions of the contract advan- 
tageous to themselves, there is no 
consideration of public welfare that 
requires the commission to sustain 
the 8-cent fare, which is manifestly 
excessive. 

“Fifth, that reasonable’ compensa- 
tion for the service rendered would 
not be more than the contract 5-cent 
fare. 

“Sixth, that using the loop as a 
switch-yard is extravagant and im- 


period of public belief in a 382 per 
cent surtax, as provided by the House, 
the sale of these bills receivable was 
progressing in a most promising way. 
Indeed, we had converted more than 
$100,000,000 of railwdy notes into, 
ready cash. The very moment the 
higher surtax became a likely levy, 
these conversions ceased entirely. 
Manifestly the prohibitive, surtax 
tends to divert our availahle and much 
needed capital from employment in 
our everyday activities to investment, 
in, tax-free securities. The records 
show that it is pero a continued 
diminution in our from income 
taxes, and it is making more difficult 
the normal financing of every sort $ 
essential activity, and is emphas 
the tendency to turn to the .govern- 
ment. for that paternalistic relief of 
both. industry and agriculture which 
has no rightful place in a peace-time 
policy. . 
| “I am well convinced.that a fair 
compromise between the rates adopted 
by either house wil] be the best possi- 
ble solution of the situation, and an 
early decision will ‘put an end to 
. g@mxiety, even though the 
expectations of the country are 
not fully met. : ; 
“Very truly yours, | 
(Sign 


said that all the power developed there 
had been. contracted for; it was 
true, however, that owing to the pre- 
vailing business depression, it was not 
all being used. One of the important 
considerations making for the demand 
for hydroelectric power was that. it 
could be produced for $35 per ton 
cheaper than that developed by steam. 

The Cooper scheme provides for a 


contracts, the large majority of the 
consumers paying the $2 rate. Under 
these contracts, the amount of water 
to be furnished by the company was 
one-fifth of a miner’s inch per acre. 
Finding that this amount of water 
was insufficient for their needs, a large 
number of the consumers entered into 
a contract with the company agreeing 
to pay $3.50 per acre, provided an ade- 
quate amount of water was furnished, 
and that thecompany would stand ready 
to turn over the system at any time 
within two years to an irrigation dis- 
trict at a price of $125,000. The com- 
pany also agreed to spend on better- 
ments any surplus accruing from the 
$3.50. rate. 

The railroad commissfop here 
stepped in, however, and found, by 
an independent investigation, that the 
water company was entitled to earn 
$33,770, approximately what the $3.50 
rate -would furnish, if all the users 
paid it. The important contention 
was brought forward by some of the 
users that their contract with the 
water company constituted a private 
right, not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the state commission. This con- 
tention is overthrown by the decision. 
The practice of the water company in 
furnishing ‘free of charge water to 
the lands of the Los Molinos Land 
Company, which owns, the capital 
stock of the water company, in con- 
sideration of money advanced for 
working capital, was disapproved. 
The commission pointed out that a 
7 per cent interest charge on the 
money advanced amounted to $700, 
while the water applied free is 
worth, at the current rate, at least 


polling places in public buildings, such 
as schools and churches. 


The Direct Primary 

_“The direct primary, while it is an 
improvement over the convention and 
has increased the number of voters 
who take part in the nomination of 
‘candidates, has not been a complete 
success. At the same time we are not 


willing to go back to. a worse system, 
and we see in proportional representa- 
tion the only way to get a truly repre- 
sentative body, representing fairly the 
opinions of the people. The most im- 
portant work of the league at present 
is to educate the people about the 
issues to be decided at the polls. 

“Although it has not been adopted 
as part of the program of the league, 
we shall undoubtedly be forced more 
and more to work for placing women 
in public office. So far the women of 
the United States -are represented 
practically only by men. Of the 632 
members of Congress, one is a woman, 
and of the many thousands of state 
representatives, 32 are women. In 
this regpect the United States is far 
behind other nations,”’ 

Miss Katharine Ludington told of 
the work of the league for the limita- 
tion of armament. “The League of 
Women Voters,’ she said, “can justly 
claim that it Is one of the organiza- 
tions which. led public opinion to de- 
mand’ ar ffiternational conference to 
discuss limitation of armament. The 
league’s resolution calling upon the 
President and Congress to take the 
initiative inl this matter preceded the 
Borah resolution and the active work 
of the league had had time to be felt 


Result of Experic ice 

The Ontario Hydroelectric Com- 
mission, which was. asked to submit 
plans based on .the result of its ex- 
perience in actual transmission, put 
forward three, the first of these (a) 
is practically identical with that of 
the Canadian and American govern- 
ment engineers submitted last sum- 
mer. This is- known as the single 
power developnfent, and ites estimated 
cost is $159,000,000. It is expected to 
produce 1,500,000 horsepower; (b) 
| provides for what is known as the 
double development, and mcludes two 
stories of dams and power houses 
‘with a special concentration at the 
Long Sault and a lesser concentration 
at Morrisburg; (c) is similar to b, 
with the exception that the lesser con- 


“WARREN G. HARDING.” 


| FIRST WOMAN CHOSEN 
TOHOUSE IN KENTUCKY 


’ 
Specie! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


' LOUISVILLE, Kentucky—The entire 


fross Republicaa column. . 


tee, had far more influence in 


agricultural bloc, 
inn to assert itself in 
_ stood almost solidly in 
the 50 per cent rate. They 
warning of Mr. Frear that 
“many casualties” in 


Republican ticket in Louisville was 
elected dnd, for the first time in the 


city’s history, the Republicans have 
control of the City Hal and the Court 
House, except for certain nonpartisan 
judicial. positions. 

In the Staté the situation was en- 
tirely reversed, the Democrats making 
heavy gains and winning counties and 
districts which had long been in the 


Two years ago Governor Morrow 
carried the State by, 40,000 and the, 
Republicans elected 55 members of the 

‘of Representatives against 45 
by the Democrats. In the last election 
the Democrats elected 66 House mem- 
bers against 34 by the Republicans. 
Latest returns indicate that the Dem- 
ocrats will have a‘majority of one in 
the Senate, the Democrats having 
elected 20 and the Republicans 18, and 
with the vote of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, a Republican, they will have a 
total of 19 in the Senate. 

One of the features of the election 
for the House of Representatives, was 
the election of Mrs. Mary Elliott Flan- 
nery, wife of Judge W. H. Flannery, 
as a member of the House. She is the 
first woman ever to have been given 
this honor in. Kentucky. She is the 
mother of three daughters, all of whom 


before the call to the Conference was 
issued.” 


Praise, of Secretary Hughes 


Miss Ludington spoke in praise of 
the proposals of Secretary Hughes 
saying that he should receive the sup- 
port of the entire country. “But” she 
added, “we have definite news from 
Washington that counter-propaganda 
to the Hughes proposals has begun, 
emanating from the forces interested 
in maintaining large armament. These 
forces will make use of others which 
for one reason or another are opposed 
to the particular suggestions of Mr. 
Hughes, and we must bend every effort 
not to be misled by them and to keep 
the underlying principles tefore the 
public. . 

“The day for peace propaganda as 
such hag gone by,” said Miss Luding- 
ton. “Our object is to keep before the 
public the facts underlying the com- 
petitive race for armaments and to 
promote intelligent discussion of the 
present day issues.” 

Miss Ludington has been a member 
of various. deputations to President 
Harding from the League of Women 
Voters and is herself the representa- 
tive of the league on’ the National 


perity and the welfare of large num- 
bers of our people. There is’ nothing 
to prevent this tax from being in- 


4 ¢reased indefinitely at the pleasure 


of the State of Pennsylvania, so that 
property and other taxes can be made 
practically negligible. 
this will probably result in a tax be- 
ing levied on bituminous coal pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania.” 


FERRYBOAT ELECTRICALLY RUN: 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—The | 
first electrically-operated ferryboat in| 
California is to be installed on “San/ 
Francisco Bay, according to the State, 


centration is contemplated for Chrys- 
ler Island. It is estimated that the 
double development will produce 100,- 
000 horsepower more than the gov- 
ernment plan. 


I Plans Considered Practical 
Furthermore, : 


The hydroelectric engineers are 
confident that their plans are prac- 
tical.from both an engineering stand- 
point and in respect to the marketing 


of power over a radius. of 300 miles. 
They also claim to have demonstrated 
that the development miay be carried 
out in such a manner as will substan- 
tially aid financially the improvement 
of the navigation of the St. Lawrence 
for deep draft vessels. It is claimed 


Railroad Commission, which has just; that over 4,000,000 continuous horse- 


authorized the Golden Gate Ferry 
Company to expend $325,000 from the 


proceeds of a $1,000,000 capital stock | 


issue, heretofore authorized, for the 
construction of an electricaily-oper- 
ated ferryboat having a capacity of 
85 automobiles and 500 passengers. 
The boat will ply between San Fran- 
cisco and Sausalito, directly across the 
Golden Gate. ! 


power may be developed, of which l,- 
600,000 is in the international portion 
of the river, 800,000 belonging to On- 
tario. 

On*the assumption that power will 
be available within five yeare, it is. 
estimated that there will be a demand 
for nearly 3,000,000 horsepower within 
the next 10 years, and a demand for 
more than 6,000,000 before 1941, this 


duced in the operation which will 
enable the companies to operate suc- 
‘cessfully on a 5-cent fare. 

“Seventh, that the contracts, taken 
for their entire terms, will be profit- 
able at the 5-cent fare.” 


DRINK AS ELEMENT 
GREATLY DECREASED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — “Since 
national prohibition went into effect, 
drunkenness as an element of family 
disorder has decreased 69 per cent,” 
says the report of Theodore A. Loth- 
rop, general secretary of the Massa- 


‘Cruelty to Children, read at the annual 
meeting of the organization. 


families were in its care. In his annual 


report the. president, Grafton D. Cush- 


ing, said that increasing demands on 


increasing 
financial situation was confronted. 


proper; that economies can be intro- 


$2,364 a year. The Coneland Com- 
pany is directed to charge $3.50 per 
acre to its regular customers, and the 
same rate to the land company for 
acreage irrigated. If any advances 
of money are made by the land .com- 
pany, the latter is to be paid regular 


chusetts Society for the Prevention of 


During 
the past year 13,341 children from 4947 


its specialized work were constantly 
expenses and a_ serious 


saree tl 


interest charges. The important 
point about this decision is that it 
prevents land companies, which con- 
trol the stock of water companies— 
of which there are a number of 
instances in California and other 
western states—obtaining free water 
simply because they have advanced 
development funds to the utility com- 
panies. 


—£ 
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Holiday Shopping 


in November 


Means larger and better stocks 
to select from. All goods are 
new and fresh, and prices are 
moderate. You are cordially 
invited to come to the little 
shop where goods may be 


Council on Limitation of Armament, a 
clearing house for many national or- 
ganizations working toward this end. 


| mM 
CITY LOSES MONEY | | | 
BY RATE SCHEDULES ei di 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Complex 
rechedules which require a technical 
knowledge to understand them are 
declared to add at least $28,000 a year 
to the bills of the City of Boston from 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, according to-a report made to 
Andrew J. Peters, Mayor of Boston, 
by Arthur D. Hill, corporation coun- |. 
sel for the city. In preparation of his 

case for hearing before the state De- 
partment of Public Utilities on petition 
of the City of Boston and others for 
abrogation of the coal. clause levy 
and for other rate readjustment, Mr. 
Hiji has come to the conclusion that 
the complexities of the company’s rate 
schedules operate to the distinct dis- 


tes. he 1 
are college gradua She led the selected at your leisure. 


ticket in Boyd County, defeating the 
incumbent, Dan Voss, by about 400 
votes. -. ' 


ELECTION AT LARGE 
IS LIKELY IN MAINE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

_ AUGUSTA, Maine—Nomination and 
election of congressmen at large is in 
| prospect for this State next year. It) 
is genefally assumed that Maine’s rep- 
resentation will be cut by from three 
to four and that there will be no extra 
session of the Legislaturé to redistrict 
the State. This being the case it 
would become necessary for the voters 
to elect three candidates at large :f. 
they desired representation in the 
national House of Representatives be- 
fore the fixing of new lines. 

The last time that Maine congress- 
men were nominated and elected at 
large was in 1882, when the conven- 
tion system prevailed. At that time 
sectional lines were respected and the 
nominees were Thomas B. Reed of 
Portland, Nelson‘Dingley of Lewiston, 

A. Boutelle’ of Bangor and 


ii 


Buick Drives Through the 
Third Member—Not 
: the Springs 


MISS STOWE 


702 Lawrence Bldg. 
Cor. Tremont and West Sts. 
BOSTON 


A Buick rear spring accidently broken, 
can’t mis-align the axle and tie you up on 
the road. ‘Buicks drive through the torque 
tube third member on ‘the Axle—Buick 
springs only support the body and insure 
easy riding. This design is found elsewhere 
only on the higher priced cars. 


—— 


BOSTON 
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. and all 
expenses, 


The Dixton Buick Company 


RETAIL 
t 857 Commonwealth Avenue 97 Massachusetts Avenue 
OTHELLO," : BOSTON BOSTON 


Garoya, Tommasini 

Royer, Cervi: Cond. | a ; * 
Seats on Sale at Box Office, sleet Little Bide, i 
ee sasen 


The Noyes-Buick Company 
DISTRIBUTORS 


LAST 
O 

DEPOSITS 199.23 

This is a mutual sa 
State taxes and 
Fund and Surplus are divided among its 
depositors. 

26 Washington Street, Boston 
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-} erection of new houses, but it will be 
some considerable time before: the 
{supply can overtake the demand. . . 
It is not possible to write at this. 
in any ‘detail of the situation 

in the Republic, for competence can 
only evolve from inv tions but. 
yet barely commenced: It is agree-. 
able, however, to be able to strike 
an immediate note of optimism. Dur- 
ing the 12 months which have elapsed 


Tzecho-Slovakia, conditions have im- 


ed almost beyond imagination, and / 


is obvious that the work of re- 
construction has here proceeded 
apace. Prague has become a hive of 
industry. Serious men walk hither 
and thither about their affairs; there 
is an éloquent bustle in the streets, 
and gene evidence of great com- 
mercial movement. " 

The people, too, are cheerful and 
more self-confident than of yore, and 
the aforetime gloom which pervaded 
the city has been replaced by an at- 
mosphere of hope and, indeed, pros- 
perity. Shops are crowded with cus- 
tomers from morning till evening; 
cafés are packed .with animated 
groups, while on a walk through the 
six principal streets not a_ single 
mendicant is encountered. This is not 
to say that statesmen, financiers, man- 
ufacturers and citizens are without 
their difficulties. The problems of the | 
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‘the Golden Hind, ‘on April 4, 1581, 
marked; in ite way, an epoch in Eng- 
lish history. Drake had returned from 
his famous voyage round the world. 
‘He was the first Englishman to aecom- 
-plish “the great circuit,” and it was a 


‘King of Spain’s beard” unmercifully. 
‘When the Golden Hind, worm-eaten 
and “weed-leggéd, labored. into Plym- 
outh Sound, one day about Michaelmas, 
1580, she was carrying what. was 
rumored to be a fabulous treasure. 
Treasure, indeed, she had in plenty. 
All the way up the west coast of South 
America Drake hdd been 
Spanish prizes; the treasure of the 
Cacafuego and the Acapdico and other 
galieons lay in her hold. | 

Now, this was well in its way, and 
nothing was better ca!culated to glad- 
‘den the heart of the great Eliza as 
such an achievement. But . Queen 
Elizabeth; at that time, so it happened, 
was doing her best to keep the peace 
with Spain. For weeks and months, 
therefore, she could not openly ap- 
prove what her “little pirate,” as Cor- 
bett styles him, had done, though, in 
private, she did not allow her true 
feelings on the matter to remain 
much in doubt. The Spanish ambas- 
safor was furious and had to be 
pacified. Philip of Spain was danger- 
ous and had to be held within bounds. 
England was not yet prepared, and 
had to be given time. 

Drakt, however, had the Quecn’s 
ear. He showed her how what-he had 
done once he could do: again, and that 
the doing of it, to still greater purpose, 


was only a matter of more ships and 


Reproduced by permission 


The Prince of Wales’ card 


Hoisting the British Flag on the 


present, as of the future, are. great; 
but the people are rejoicing in their 


-| new-found liberty, encouraged by the 


notable progress which has already 
been registered and confident in their 
ability to steer the ship of state into 
a happy and prosperous haven. 


FEW VETERANS APPLY FOR AID 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
LONDON, Ontario—From — applica- 
tions made to the locai branch of the 
Great War Veterans, it is estimated 
that less than 1 per cent of the re- 
turned men of the Dominion will make 
individual claims to the government 
regarding pgy allowances ‘or voca- 
tional training as the result of he 
“clean-up” campaign inaugurated . by 
jthe Great War Veterans Associa- 


—— 


“Great South Land” of Australia 


more men, Meanwhile, he brought the 
Golden Hind round the south coast 
and up the Thames to Deptford, where 
she was hauled ashore for the world 
to see. So, at last, Elizabeth deter- 
mined to throw off all disguise. Leav- 
ing the Spanish ambassador to rage 
as he would, she wert down, one April 
day, to Deptford. There she was en- 
tertained to a great banquet by Drake 
on board the Golden Hind, and after 


i the banquet she publicly knighted 


“the master thief of the unknown 
world.” 


It was on August 26, 1768, that 
Capt. James Cook set out on the, En- 
deavour on his famous voyage which 


was to result in the discovery of New 
Zealand and Australia. The immedi- 
ate objective of the voyage was the 


The knighting of Sir Francis Drake 
rby Queen Elizabeth, on the degk of 


most honorable achievement. But, in) 
the process, Drake had “singed the 


taking 
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The Cloions card’ 


Reproduced by permission 


Queen Elizabeth Knighting Sir'Francis Drake 


Southern Hemisphere be only an im- 
-mense mass of water, or contain an- 
other continent.” 

The transit was duly observed 
from Tahiti, and then Cook set out 
,on his great quest. On October 6, 
1769, the coast of New Zealand was 
sighted, and, two days later, the En- 


So called because nothing of which: before long members from 
the expedition was in need could be! other provinces were claiming that 


“whether the unexplored part of the!manded and that she would still have 
to find fresh sources of revenue, but} 


he claimed that the remission offered 
would at least give the presidency 


breathing space. 


Although the Min- 


ister of Finance said that the Assem- 


bly was in the position of a jury 


assembled to try a case as between 
a particular province and the general 


deavour cast anchor in Poverty Bay,| taxpayer, it need hardly be said that 


several 


|had there save a small quantity cf| they, too, were bankrupt and needed 
‘wood. Other places, however, were | remissions. 


| found more hospitable, and after some 
{six months spent in circumnavigating 
the islands, Cook sailed westward 
, ONCe more, and some four weeks later, 
‘on April 29, 1770, the Endeavour 
reached the eastern shores of Aus- 
tralia, and. came to anchor in an inlet 
which was named, from the abundance 
of its flowers and shrubs, Botany Bay. 
Here Cook formally took possession 
| of the country, which he called New 
South Wales, in the name of Great 
Britain. 


BENGAL IS GRANTED 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


ALLAHABAD, India — Bengal has 
been successful in securing a read- 
justment of her taxing relations with 
the Central Government. If the Re- 
forms ever fail fundamentally, it will 


be because of the top-heavy and cum- 
bersome financial relations involved 
in dyafchy. Mr. Hailey, Minister of 
Finance, moved that the contribution 
of 63 lakhs, payable to the Governor- 
General in Council as a provincial 
contribution under Rules 17 and 18 of 
the revolution rules, should be waived 
for three years. It must be remem- 
bered that the financial relations be- 
tween the central and the provincial 
authorities have sprung out of a num- 
ber of earlier settlements. 

The aim of the Reforms was to en- 
courage the growth of _ provincial 
autonomy. They were to have com- 
plete control both as to revenue and 
expenditure of subjects: which they 
administered, such as land revenue, 
excise, judicial and stamp. Loss of 
revenue under these heads to the 
Central Government: would have to be 
made up by provincial contributions. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford report es- 
timated this deficit at 13 crores and 
that all. provinces. would have a sur- 
plus. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, how- 
ever, have no surplus, and the reason 
for this was that, under the so-called 
permanent land settlement, her land 
revenue was fixed some time ago, and 
is not susceptible to the rapid expan- 
sion of other provinces, such as the 
United ‘Provinces.’ On account-of her 
commanding position in the tea,: jute 
and coal trades, to name only a few, and 


cutta, Bengal is a very great collector 
of revenue of the Central Administra- 
tion. Bengal had always maintained 
that the. allocation of finance -was 
wrong as far as she was concerned 
(she was a crore of rupees in deficit 
on her admittedly essential admin- 
istrative necessities), and that no ac- 
count was taken of her large collec- 


TAX READJUSTMENT | 


of the commercial importance of Cal-: 


founded 
courtesy. 


on 


Their requests not being 


fact received scant 


CITY MANAGER PLAN 
CHANGES PROPOSED 


CHICAGO, 


Illinois—Criticism of the 


city manager plan of civic govern- 
ment, as based on “principles of aris- 
tocracy” rather than democracy, was 
expressed by Bradley Hull of Cleve- 


land 


in an address 


made before 


the annual convention of the National 


| Municipal League. 


“The city manager plan sweeps us 
back to a system we have repudiated,” 


declared Mr. 


Hull. “No mattér who 


makes the mistakes, the people finally 
pay_for them, and the people have a 


right 


to' make their own mistakes. 


There never was a time when the 
party organizations did not control an 
overwhelming majority of either the 


city council 
gation.” 


or the legislative dele- 


The apparent breakdown in, munici- 
pal systems, he said, was due to four 


Causes: 


Lack of keen interest by the 


voters, lack ‘of the right sort of lead- 


ership in party organizations, drifting 


of many voters “marked by a. high 
quality of intelligence, initiative and 


civic ‘pride” 


to suburbs, and the in- 


fluence of public service utilities. . 

If the selection of the city manager 
is left to a legislative body rather than 
the voting public, he asserted, party 
organizations will, in future, enjoy a 
more permanent control of the city’s 
executive than they have had in the 


past. 
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Dr. Nansen Cites the Disputes 


Agency. of League of Nations 


| Special to 
“a “ from 


The Christian Sciente ente Monitor 
ite European News Office 

LONDON,. England — Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen was the chief gueet at 2 
luncheon given to the League of Na- 
tions Union recently by yunt Cow- 
dray. A message was read f Lord 
Robert Cecil, who was detained in 
Geneva, stating. that “the Assembly of 
the League of Nations generally recog- 
niges. that the life and power of the 
League depend upon the support of 
the peoples of the world. The weague 
of Nations Union exists to secure this 
support in England. Other countries 
admire what we have done and are 
imitating. The League of Nations 
Union has taken the lead and must 
keep it.” : 

Viscount Cowdray said they were 
there to support what he belieyed to 
be one of the .very foundations on 
which their country existed, namely, 
freedom of trade, freedom from foreign 
complications, and security; and it 
had no chance of security unless it 
accepted the doctrine of the League of 
Nations. He did not think the League 
had received the support to which it 
was entitled. It was not realized that 
the objects of the League of Nations 
were simply vital. It aimed at sub- 
stituting arbitration for war and giv- 
ing public opinion a chance of being 
heard, at reversing the old order of 
might being right, to right being 
might. The horrors of wars of the 
past were nothing to what would be 
the horrors of the future: these things 
could only be avoided by a League of 
Nations’ universal arbitration court. 


Heavy Demands 
Great Britain, he continued, was in 
fact insolvent, and the government 


‘was collecting not from the money 


which was being made year by year, 
but from its capital. Although the 
British people were poor as a result 
of the war, they were getting poorer 
year by }ear. The government was 
asking from them £900,000,000 or 
£1,000,000,000 a year, and their avail- 
able revenue before the war was only 
£600,000,000 a year. The government 
must either take from capital the dif- 
ference between’ £600,000,000 and 
what the latter was paying taday in 
taxation, or had to make allowance 
from the profits that had been made 
during the war. Today the national 
income was possibly about £900,000,- 
000, but before the war Great Britain 
had £400,000,000 to invest and put 
into business, to lend to foreign gov- 
erhments and to the colonies’, and gen- 
erally to use for profitable purposes. 
The government now took the wholé 
of the. income. 

Dr. Nansen said there was no man 


than for Lord Robert Cecil. If per- 
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Sons sometimes criticized the work 


carried on at Geneva it was because 


‘they were anxious to keep the League 


of Nations up to the mark. He be- 
Heved the feeling and atmosphere of 
the assemblage at Geneva was going 
to change the whole aspect of the 
politics of the world, and that the 
statesmen there were sincerely acting 
for the benefit of the future of hu- 
manity. Mr. Balfour had recently 
asked, where would the world be if 
the League of Nations did not exist? 
They had had great problems before 
them, such as those between Poland 
and Lithuania, and Poland and Ger-- 
many with reference to Silesia, and 
they had hoped and believed these 
would be solved in a satisfactory way. 


Aid for Needy Russians 


He returned from Russia, he said, hav- 


‘ing had a glimpse into the future of a 


great and rich country whieh was most 
despairing, and which he was afraid 
was threatening the whole of Eurgpe. 
Therefore, it was most important to 
try and avert the worst consequences 
of that disaster. It seemed to him 
that the only way of dealing with that 
problem would be by an international 
undertaking of the governments, and. 
that the League of Nations was the 
only place where such an interna- 
tional undertaking could be given. He 
placed the question before the League 
hoping that an appeal through the 
League would result in some action 
being taken. But it soon turned out 
that it was impossible for the govern- 
ments of Europe at this moment to 
deal with the question. 

The real difficulty was the financial 
situation, but the governments were 
not prepared at the present moment to 
do anything, and it was not for the 
League of Nations to appeal for pri- 
vate charity. His impression was, 
however, that the conditions in Russia 
were so serious that he did not be- 
lieve it possible for the League of 
Nations or for Europe to remain quiet 
and do,-nothing in the long run. The . 


situation was that between 20,000,000 - . 


and 30,000,000 people were destitute. 
There were people who said they 
would not help Russia because they 
would be helping the Soviet Govern- 
ment. He theught that was a great 
mistake. The best way to help the 
Soviet Government was to do nothing. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT OPPOSED 
Special to The Christian Science l<onitor 
SAN DIEGO, California—The appli- 
cation df the La Mesa, Lemon Grove 
and Spriffg Valley irrigation district 
for permission to use the waters of 
the San Diego River was refused by 
the State Water Commission. This 
application had been before the com- 
mission since 1915 and had been bit- 
terly opposed by the San Diego City 
Council on the ground that it was un- 
just and unlawful for any outside in- 
terest to interfere with the city’s plans 
for developing the San Diego River 
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modern books for children. 
will find pleasure in visiting this shop. 


The Juvenile Book Shop 


Is: Ready for The Holidays 


Tt is a big, spactous Shop occupying practically one-hal 
children and grown-ups love to come and browse a , 
ned, some to the ceiling, with solidly packed neat rows of clean, 


fresh books for children of all ages and tastes, 


ition, there are great big tables stacked wi 
look _ = handsome illustrations and clear type which are features of the 


If you are a child. or grown-up that still enjoys renewing childhood friends, you 


Hudson’s—Mezzsanine—Woodward Avenue Building 


a 


f of the Mezzanine Floor where 


th books, where one may easily 
majority of 


Attend the “Prosperity Sales” 
at Frank & Seder’s 


By so doing you will be able to buy good merchandise at 
extremely low prices, but will help the manufacturers and 


will help workers who want jobs. 
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For Fireplace or Furnace, House 


Write for Our 
Special Booklet 
of Shoes for 


Professional W omen 


DETEOIT 
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Interior Decorators 


Curtains Draperies Floor Coverings 
Uphol stering Lamp Shades 
Special Furniture 
4th Floor University Building 


= 35 Grand River Ave. Eat . DETROIT 
Cantilever Shoes 
for 


o~ ’ 
STYLE AND COMFORT Kuhn Ki 


. Makers of Hi Candi 
J Fevchivosn Moe 6 ie Grace Candis 
DETROIT, MICH. 

_ | LUNCHEON SUPPER 


The Russel Co. 


1526 Woodward Ave... Detroit 


LADIES APPAREL 
of Style and-Quality at: 


Reasonable Price 


re- : 

tion. The estimate is taken as €f | isjand of Tahiti, where. observations | tions on account of customs jute ex- Children's Shoes 
were to be made of the Transit of/| port and income tax. 
Venus. Captain Cook, however, was Mr. Hailey admitted that the amount 


also commissioned to  ascertain'offered was far less than Bengal de- 
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‘BACKUS CO.: WANT Goo 
Otten Peleiose nad Supplies 


Bookbinding, 
Woodward at Congress, Detroit 
-DIfledl yam 
1426 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 
Presenting 
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Costumers to Gentlewomen 
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disembarkation is still 


\indication that most of the returned 
have become reestablished in 
life with the aid of pensions, 
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tk" }men 
Just Old-Fashioned Goodness in a 
New-Fashioned Way 


7 STORES IN DETROIT 
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DETROIT 


| of the federal government. The object 

be-| of the campaign fs to cut the red tape 

of -officialdom and have grievances, 
of 


inmCorPorateo 
HEADQUARTERS. 
41 B. AVAMS AVE., DETROIT 


Charles W.. Warren § Company | 

Diamond Merchants and jewelers 
1532 Washington Boulevcrd 
DETROIF, MICHIGAN 


Washington Arcade 
Build 


. New Evening Gowns 


Made of the light shades, combined with metal ¢loth, 
trimmed with scintillating with brilliant 
trimming. y black lace and black 
velvet in the conservative styles, 
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tISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1921 - | Se et 
ty et: pate — -—— r¥ re EE ee ‘ ie a g p a, gh ita’ pts ee NT oS 
io WwW : 7 ; was tempted by the comparatively| for the establishment of joint covn-* SEA SCOUT MOVEME : om 

63g Se fate . ae ei + f : \ Sion alice , ’ -.) Le : ' istrative : ~ wr ‘ ome 
reel i ome tne sad we] WHY BASIC WAGE," |Sieh ‘rags to romain an unetild| cls of manaesre and sémtniiras| "NEW SCOUTING PHASE” 
1. IS NOT INCREASED Elen itl award ee cresmaale on the other. ee iene ae nee fine Christian Sctence Monitor 
hs | blotdinane oo iy aerererss. , '| Thorough Organization Planned . LONG BEANCH, California — San 


for the reduction in weekly hours Ses | 
‘worked, alsa increased traveling ex-| These conditions are to cover every! i009 was selected as the place 


6 Australian Court Claims the High penses and allowances for country] branch of railway work, and will tor the next annual convention of the 
Rate Applicable to U 23 led sonal pct omer reine ning ee © Hee we Sees bodies, | rweitth Regional Conference of Na- 
Se j Re at | pon» pet’ from, the station to the whole line, | Scouts of 
Labor Is Not Conducive to | unions and employers, oh 7 ' bi tional Council of Boy , 
ae | ; ; . such a6 no industry has yet produced: America at the closing session of a 
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- Proficiency in Trades | aan 0 | |The scheme.bas been approved by the : 
: . : . ; . , | two'da nference held at the Hotel 
ae ee : ; APPR ACHING JOINT unions and the larger ge ag and ababeond i this’ city. 
Special tatian Sé@ience Monitor TT it is expected that it will be signed| Delegates were present from Hono- 
Sick lak Aetrainoian. tows Office : RAILWAY CONTROL shortly. The chief body will be the! lulu, Hawaii, Utah, California, Nevada, 
SYDNEY; New South Wales—Al- ae : Rajlway Council. .There will be one;and ‘Arizona, which is the territory 
mi {though “a number of employers had| Pere eae : ae - © eee ae Povmg creg wag the re, aa pg pes 
er, , ih : te: ut when the n of the lines e sea’ scout movement w 
atien +0 ee ee en British Act of P liamént Pro- ‘completed in 1923 the number will bée/ of the new phases of scouting given 
is imthigematter, ’ {sought by building trade unions, Judge} vides for Gradual Amalgama-j reduced to four, one for each of the | much attention during the convention. 
‘Megmtime: the official, Conservatives) Rolin of the New® South: Wales In- weak Lines and Creation of} ememnmated groupe. Admiral. Wilder of Honolulu, chief sea 
Beane aBDC we ,to make any effort dustrial Court. refitsed to embody the tion 9 3 es a reation 0 Bach side will have 10 members, ard!/ scout, explained the development of 
fying the question of Mr. highér rate in his award. He declared New. Wages Tribunals the functions assigned to the councils| the idea, and saidethat the United 
or in the leadership of that the public was ‘entitled to con-| ee ‘include the consideration of questions | States Government is now ready to 
fet present. Sanchez de sideration in*this question. : a Sa ' larising out. of the local. application) give a -boat;~fully equipped, to the 
rho ‘on & conspicuous occasion This declaration by the state court) Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Of national agreements op wages and, troop which can pass the necessary 
§ goreaga of Mr: Dato in the follows the refusal of the president of from its European News Office conditions,. suggestions concerning | examinations. 
rahip, was practically offered it) 1. iederal arbitration Court to gramt| LONDON, England~Tpe act which| tie operation of the lines, considera-| “Real. preparedness demands both 
est , He thinks the time has an increase in the basic wagé. In de- yee just been passed by the British tion of other matters in which the| sea and land training,” said Admiral 
~~ ae me for the Liberal-Conserv- livering judgment, Judge Rolin pointed , drastic companies and staffs are mutually in-! Wilder, “but it is not our intention 
ative Party, as it calls itself, to ray out that “it certainly s & somewhat Parilament,:to provide for a dras terested, such as cooperation, im-); primarily to make sailors. That is 
round: @m “individual chief. Sanchez striking circumstance that at a time reorganization of the railway services | provement of efficiency, achievement; a side issue. The big idea is to make 
| ‘président of the Chamber, has ‘when prices are ufidoubtedly falling,| by amalgamating the lines into four) of ecunomy, welfare of the staff, and; men and carry the scout movement 
hdd ambitions in this direction, and). 1 when most unfortunately there 18 great amalgamated groups, is note-|S¢neral ideas governing the recruit-/ to an older age. Boys drop out as 
not unjustifiably either, byt it has) ...ot geal of unemployment, em- worthy because of its special pro-|™ent of the staff, promotion, disci-| they approach their seventeenth: year. 
been apparent that a unanimous. vote lployers in this particular industry ater for safeguarding the interests | ?*ine, and\tenure of service, This new idea will give a new inter- 
in his ‘favor could not be secured. In} 041g agree to pay a higher rate of af Es vedivie rma Ten years ago anyone acquainted|est. The thing that holds boys is 
the circumstances Mr.-de Toca con-| 045 than is at present paid.” v At a thine ge ws trade unionism is! With the inner working of the British; the teaching of unselfishness. The 
siders the Gest thing to do will be) m4. United Bridge and Wharf Car- bel * acme ely attacked in various|"@llway companies would have de~| greatest thing in the sea scout move- 
to control the ‘party by mieahs of a| penters Union and the Amalgamated sain ge it is significant to find in-|¢/@red impossible such an advance as/ ment is to teach boys how to do some- 
directorate of foyr persons, and he Society of Carpenters and Joinet's had serted in a British act of Parliament a is represented by this scheme. The); thing for the other fellow. The need 
suggests Mr.’ Bugailal, Minister of the asked that’ an award be made €™-}jsuse to the effect that certain joint! View that questions of discipline, for; of the world today is not for more 
Interior underMr. Dato, Mr. Sanches ‘bodying the rate of ‘wages agreed/, 4-as to deal with wages and con-| Stance, were the sole concern of| smart men, but for more good men.” 
Guerra, Mr. Allendesalazar, the self- upon. There was opposition from tW0 | qitions shall be legally established, and the management, and that to admit = 2 : 
effacing Premier of the .last ma ygaees quarters, however, to the request Of/414+ moreover. the workers shall be|the workers to a discussion on the 
the “unkown soldier” as he calls) ,,. carpenters, The_rate of wage represented by the officials of three matter would disrupt the service, was 
> erage and sy re Conti Ba ee being paid in the building trade when |+,24 unions, the names of which are | Tigidly held. 
Sage yee Star Who Situs bathgy| on they a a cat bee tans specifically mentioned in gente por vonipe Railways Suited to Exneriment ur oats 
aye $ sothing are the National Union of ymen,; The principal union officials believe , ail 


and, thon has been de-| ward ‘of the court, brought -up to the 
}. , the Associated Society of Locomotive 
} cided, Hy is thought that it will be standard of the last cost-of-living Engineers and Rotana and the Rall-} “hat on’ one or two lines, until the 
adopted. » ois . Pee ate A. “+ Sas pero way Clerks Association. “amalgamation takes place, very little a es 
e unions had also o r The Labor groups which are set UD} will be d 

BRITISH TRADE SHIP ration from the Special Court in favor | by the act. i Saad Central Wages | o¢ tp de by the councils because : 
TO MOT. R DRIVEN of a 44-hour week, without reduction Board and the National Wages Board. e extremely conservative charac- - In Great Profusion 
TO BE 7 O . of the weekly wage, and they were ter of the management; but that on of Styles and Prices 
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The Central Board is composed, under 

a ; now applying to the Industrial Court the ‘terms of the act; of eight repre- others, where the general managers 

| aan” tat an tiga ain Special to Lay Christian poten br ga for the fixing of a new hourly po sentatives of the raikway companies vay a pore outlook, the councils C * 

haan % rt . aie Y tee : which would return the same wage fOr | nq eight of the workers, four being € worked in such a way as to omparison 

) orocco business well and “LONDON, ‘England—The ‘idea of | 44-nour week as for the 48-hour one. appointed by the National Union of give the representative of the men a ‘ : 

pay. og vem will keep a sharper eye equipping a trade ship for an 18-| This meant that the hourly rate would Railwaymen and two each by the loco- deep insight into the problems of man- will show you how very inex- 

pn Sy Peay po Roget eee yn ‘months’ tour rodnd’the world ‘has, in |-be 2s. 6d. instead of 2s. 3%¢d. Cores motive men’s and clerks’ unions. This — and administration. pensive Burkhardt Furs are for 

, pas 5 7 itself, already captured thie public im-/.6mPloyers had agreed Yo ply Oe, |Sroup deals. with wages, hours and] _ iar Paes ss OF ne railway service, |! the dependable quality—“and 
2 i%d. an hour, making the rate <°-|-rievances on a national scale. If 80 much: responsibility has}|/ «ph. prices average at about half 


. the past. ‘ 
ae eee ee agination. It ig mot so generally 7144 an hour, or £5 15s. 6d. . to be deputed to various cl 

: Premier's Delicate Position | 2 there is disagreement, the matters at ; vente last year’s. Again we say com- 

suited for a far-reaching experiment of pare and you'll buy heres 


’ % See E (FF Me oa poe ok, ES ; ae : ? ° ; } su ervisor , . ‘ 
, as before,-the ee _In .stich circumstances, and with oe ithe eprom ane Hemenl eg aioneng Public Really Interested Party secs yore comes pal gill ene - Ry pakes | 3h: paroularly 
ura, who, a@ politician | pty propulsion e re ee db r : | : 
at (Mma? tte : oy yg PE pe “The increase of rates proposed DY ; this kind. Much trouble in the past has : 
oe equine tives shar ary will be driven by motor engines, | 11. amployers referred to in this case | Makeup of National Board been due to the attitude of et eu Men’s Fur Lined Overcoats, Fut 
: , -and that ee engines will form part | is a substantial one,” said Judge Rolin,; qe National Board consists of six |and other subordinate officials to the Motor Costs, Caps / 
te MOne of the, advantages claimed for|tn. "ed. a week, and it is made at a| representatives of the railway com- | Sit Woveenee anger tienen the 
ar hese rs atta ne | ; 3 ; 6d. reek, ed councils, which the | 
. ‘ ih 7 ae “ite its : this type of machinery is the com-/| time when unemployment is rife, when | panies and six of the ualqns, together scheme provides for, wili be the se, 
Miotd” 4 1 paratively small space it will occupy,| the Board of Trade has made no dec-| with four members to represent the/o¢ pringing into speedy examination T e/\->: (It 
enien” : leaving the whole of the forward part |jaration, and when the employees in/ysers of railway—one each being | any grievanges of this kind. 
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j of the ship clear for four exhibiticn | question have just secured a shorter| appointed by the Trade Union Con-} For instance, the workers on each . 
| had* nin th aeaerate ~_ decks. Complete offices with printing | working week. Moreover, if such an/| gress, the Cooperative Union, the|line are to be divided into five classes malepneitonst Ferviers 
ed, ‘<glabhh oth ¢ Spanish es press, a library and writing room, | increase is granted in respect of on€/ Associated Chambers of Commerce, | and each class is to have its own “sec- 
being, probl (fe eA national and dining rooms to seat 500 people | of the building trades it will almost| and the Federation of British Indus-| tional joint council.” These classes 
ems as would necessarily have to will be installed for the use of visi- | inevitably lead to unrest unless simi-/ tries, An ribet 
ie fin 


Wesster B. Burxuarpr, Pres. 
ST. COR. THIRD 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


endent chairman is/are, roughly, the superviscry staff, the 
: ut. ~ This | Yocomotive. men, the traffic operatinz | 


nation shen be han Spc hes ttled, ae tie pro-i tors. .A. complete: machine: laundry, | jar meastires are granted in respect of appointed... . 
. ore tS ample, as pikeain, ebolidic Fhe» nal a bakery; and a refrigerating installa- | other building trades. board is ¢ al arbitrator in dis-{ men, the goods and carting staff, and 
eo: | , ? q tion will form parts of the exbibition.| “] have always thought and acted) putes, and both sides are pledged not |the permanent way workers. These | 


a/ 
the matter of the _privileges of th Electric Hgit, heat, and power will|on the view that the persons really|to take drastic, action against the| councils will discuss the same ques- gS ©) 
EE 


: hig nt. «4 oh poli oe pr be supplied from a variety of electric | interested in the question, whether) other until 28 days after the refer-|tions as the fuller railway councils in 
rag nent: °C ate it is | generating plants specially adapted | wages are’or are not to be increased, | ence of any dispute to the National order to give guidance to the workers’ 
he a my the 8 2 cag 4 time ‘se io for use On land. In spite of the ob-| are the public, who directly or indi-| Board. representatives on the latter. 

{argu id Fae ggt es Vious difficulties inherent in such aj/rectly pay the increase. In the case This explanation of the main pro- Next come local departmental com- scnnihjaasi 
“plan, it ds. proposed that even the/ of the building trades it is plain that | cedure on wages and conditions is | mittees, which may be established at 
propelling machinery shall be driven/the increased Wages will be at_once/ somewhat necessary for the proper|any station or depét where there are Apparel of Character 


Wy 


mach ve ce breck a oo ypletag ‘by engines of varying makes. Prac-| paid by the persons who are spend-| understanding of a further important|75 or more employees. The function 
does not, "however, take this view. and| °#!!¥ every item of the ship's equip- | ing their money in erecting buildings, | movement toward. joint control which | assigned’ to thesé smajler divisions, 
is adopting an attitude that is aston-| =°2t will be on exhibition in order | except in the case of contracts already | has taken place since the passing of | which will consist of representatives of 
| even some of bis fHiends. It is | t2at the fullest advantage may be/ entered into at a fixed price, In fu-| the act. the workers and of the local adminis- and young ladies 
an attitude, however, that might come gained from the trip. ture contracts, the master builder,/ [t was soon recognized that many {trative officials, is the discussions of 
quite ‘easily from a little study of the|. Apart,from her interesting equip-|in making his tender, will estimate local grievances and disputes ‘might/such matters as the arrangement of 14 EAST FOURTH STREET— 
manners and customs. of European ment, however, the British Industry | the cost of material and the wages he /‘arise on the interpretation of\the de- | working hours, general welfare, hoii- —OPPOSITE HOTEL SINTON 
statesmen during the last two or three) will be the largest motor-engined ship will have to pay, add his profit, and cisions of the Central and National day arrangements, timekeeping, sug- 
years. The attitude in essence and yet launched. ‘According to present | 50 arrive at the price, and the public) boards. If ‘the boards had to adjudi-| gestions for improving the organiza- 
foree is just “I won the war!” It is plans, she will be 550 feet long, with | will pay. cate on all these matters’ they wouldjtion of the work, and so on: The 
\remarked that he will appear before |# beam of 74 feet, 9 inches and a gross Shorter Demand, Less Wage Theory speedily: be. unworkable. Conse-|avowed object is “to give the em- 
Parliament with the statement. that | "228° ©! approximately 20,000 tons. : quently a joint committee of the rail- | ployeesea wider interest in the con- 
Se comatission was gives fo him to a hedeae Gaee keaondder dich, aad ce Pegaso wil earns gir oie bef! posta “ob and sn comme Ce sensor — which their work is 
: " ve wor out an elaborate scheme rformed.” 

ee ne rere BBs Shey RAVE hoch in view’ of the ‘purpose of the ship | demand for Labor led to higher whges = : to > 
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chastised in a record short space of : - esate , 
time, that the army was to be‘materi- there will be in addition an unusual} being awarded, a slack demand —SSSSSSSE== 


quantity of auxiliary machinery and | should lead to lower wages. The doc- 
ay, eae Ween outaer ee one plant. Not‘the least of the advan-|trine of the basic wage would seem to Travel by Si C2 to 
‘ y tages “claimed for the form of ma-| prevent that result. It was unfortu- 


. : P * ee : 
| Scaythdamenteg iy pe zo a eer chinery adopted is the fact that. the | nate, added the judge, that the reward : 
nation, if not in reality. were to he| Ship Will be able to carry fuel for|of the unskilled laborer liad been ! and AwWwdll ¢:4+"4 
oar re F made so high compared with the re- : ; : Yi BS 


en |; about 20,000 miles’ running, and will 
seén marching back to Madrid with’ - , ; hj 
) d by the artisan. The youth ‘ oA, D 
flags flying and bands playing and the be spared the somewhat dirty process | turn earne | . The youth La f [ Sj , Lederle 
people shouting shets congratulations Y wie’ chin’ wil: wiatt ms wilastned nein “e 3 nds OJ eterTnat. ummer 
upon the great Spanish victory in- | WAIANAE ON ere ee 
} ood wake tchane on the eve of the | ports of the world, staying at each ‘SANA! KUN ARAERREC : A wmvrer vAcaTIon through semi-tropical | , 
: i port about one week, during which the) PQS yy WW Sass BMHWWY YY . ee 4 eo | ownsen S 
reopening of-the Cortes, the Spanish | NRKR STO Shape SRR : : to California and Hawaii. First, a restful cruise 
satisfaction and enthusiasm are ship will be on exhibition to all in- ee rs PS } . . ‘ = é 
greater than ever lefore, and, in effect,| terested. In addition to the exhibi- | 7 # day in pidusesque Havana. Then Pp tI) »P d t 
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’ P f China.’’ 
Mr. Dato is no longer there, that, when | Powered motor engines on a world ng ea Fi EYE STATE and Buckeye STaTE. Providing first- | CINCINNATI, O. 
sorely perplexed, he deferred the re- | Vovyace. 3 TO EUROPE | clas hovel accommodations. Shiai bipsiiadahersinteereinchitipncigenpin 
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with victory in their hhnds. ’ of Out-of-the-Way places I have visited in nearly eryw . . OR ANY STEAMSHIP AGENT 
: every country in the world. These stories have ey ae eek Secale —" Home of the Pathé Pathéphone, a 
Perfected Phonograph 


Who Will Be Conservative Leader? appeared in Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, | 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Red Book, Mutsey’s, . $25-327-529 West Fifth St, Cincinnati 


But Mr. Maura is now very plainly | Ainslees, Adventure, Popular, Short Stories, ete. CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 


indicating his desire to establish his | MY Books bave been published by Doubleday, Traffic Agents 
Paxe @& Co. and McClure & Co. For really good jewelry at moderate 
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SCHOOL. "AND. “CLUB "ATHLETICS 


ONE. ‘SIDED RUCcRY : tng, = vara er 


yards ahead of .W. Porter of New 

South Wales. Kohiman drew level 
All but One of Senior ‘Football 
Matches. in Paris Champidn- 


with Sheaves as they reached the 
straight: entrance, and leaped. the last 

ship Tus Out in This Manner 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
_ from 


fence easily, his smaller competitor 
having to use the hand-spring. 
its European News Office 
News Office 


‘Sheaves could not draw up, but he 
was an easy second, his time. being 
58m. 37%s. Page was third, his time 

' PARIS, France—After several rather 

disappointing exhibitions, the Associa- 

tion football team of the Racing Club 


being 59m. 4s., and Porter, 59m. 25s., 
Kingsley Kunhardt; Columbia, defeated | de France was expected to lose badly 


‘| fourth, 
Following the big yor ¢ame the 
Grover. enh Maryard, ie ixtea J. w, |before the Red Stars, the champion | 


three-mile cadet championship, a fea- 
~~ Jr., Columbia, 15—~18, 15—5, 15—10. | soccer side of France, in ‘the Parisian 


WARRENDER CLUB 
RETAINS ITS TITLE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor ee its European 
News 


were ‘maintaining - their position on 
_|their home courts at the expense of 
ithe Columbia University Club, winning 
six matches to one. Each had one new 
‘|player, who Were pitted against each 
other. As usual this season, the Har- 
vard man, J. A. Milholland, proved su-/ 
perior to his sup W. D. L. Star-| ~ 
buck, though the latter made a strong 
battle-jn the final game, forcing extra) . 
points. The summary; 

G. E. Abbott, Harvard, defeated Harold 
a Columbia, 15—10, 17—15. 

F. Fuller, Harvard, defeated L. A, 

comin Columbia, 15—6, 15—11. 

J, A. Mitholland, Harvard, defeated W. 
a Starbuck, cere 10—15, 15—7, 


EDINBURGH,. Scotland—The. War- 
rendér Club, Edinburgh, retained its. 
title in the five-a-side team swimming 
championship of Scotland recently at 
Dundee. The Belmont Club, Dundee, 
provided stout opposition, but was 
not a match for the speedy Edinburgh | 
men, who finished the 509-yard course 
-well ahead in 2m. 13 2-5s., or 11-53, . 
‘slower than the record made by the 
Warrender Club last year. The win- 
ning team was posed of Robert 
Lauchlan, F. W. mon, E.' L. San- 
ders, W. Mz. Potter, and .Norman 
Robertson. There was, hdwever, 
some. question about the non-regis- 
tration of oné of these men, and the 
trophy which goes’ with the title was 
withheld. At the ‘Warrender Gala, 
the same Warrender team redu 
the Scottish record for 500 yards 
by 1-5s 

a! C Moodie Bs the Pollokshields 
Club, Glasgow, made a new swimming 
record for Scotignd over 880-yards at, 
Hamilton Corporation Baths, his time 
being 12m. 413-5s. This is 7 4-5s. qens 
than his: own previous best. 


VICTORIAN: TEAM WINS 
Special] te The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, NeW South Wales—In the 
Australian game_of football this State 
is not yet strong?” A. Victorian team 
celebrated the conclusion of the foot- 
ball season by defeating New South 
Wales by 121 points to 75. A West 
Adelaide team was also successful 
against a scratch team representing 
this State, the visitors winning by 96 
points to 71. In Rugby, however, the 
Light Blues are still supreme, and a 
New South Wales team, sent by* the 
Rugby League, defeated Queensland at 
Brisbane by 34 points to 20. 

FOREIGN MINISTER IN rg 

PARIS, France (Thursday)—The 
French Cabinet decided today that the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs should. be 
charged with all questions dealing 
with preparations for the Olympic 
games of 1924, which have been 
awarded to Paris. 


DERBY WINS FROM COVENTRY 
Special cable to Fhe Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office | 

COVENTRY,. England (Thursday)— 
In the Second Division of the English 
Association Football League here to- 
day Derby defeated Coventry by 2 


goals to 1. 
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Speci she Mie Onstian ance Monitor 
PRINCETON, New Jersey—-Prince- 
ton Bo ingyen nord to basket . 
/muc better owing in ket 
this winter than was the case last 
year. When F.. W. Lu was 
coach. of. ~ Princeton ig renal the 
Orange an Black ‘always show up 
well, but’ in his” “absence fast = 


s° 2s 
ok 


ture of the ew military training plan 
w varies drill ‘with athletics and } 
sport. There wgre 280 entrants, and 
nearly all completed the course.. W., 
Cochrane was first in 18m: 19s., R. 
S. Moses, Columbia, 16-11, 16-11, | hamplonebip on October’ 28. As it r. Croaling third, in 18m. 388. = 
“William Platt, farvara, defeated: H, R. | Dappened, however, the Racing meu 
Burt, Columbia, 15—11, 15—6. offered a stout resistance to their for- 
The Yale Club, last year’s cham- |#tidable opponents and lost, in the ona GLENAVON DEF EATED, 
e: 
pions, disposed of the Princeton Club, Satie dietiianis ee eatak vL.| IN THE IRISH LEAGUE. 
nd ere: pracee sete courts, gor sepa Racing Club forwards. were in fine ; is 
© two, the seventh game being post| +... They attacked closely time and| IRISH ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
poned and not likely to be played, 85/1: again, but they were up against LEAGUE 
-it-does not affect the result. Kenneth 4 y P (To October 29 inclusive) 
OBrien was to have met Leonard * very sound defense and could score Goals 
Deckman. in ond Mon ex the only twice, The Red Stars did not .D. For Agst Pts 
Stat.” Dee “> — = had |P/ay, football of a particularly high 
tebe ee ne standard, but were obviously the more 
close matches, while the Yale scorers experienced side and found the net 
won rather easily, though Robert Piel, on three. ceansione. e 
captain of the Princeton team, took Olymipique, the chamyion team of 
the first game from J. C. Tomlinson Paris, was expected toi make short 
aes atta 4s le, defeated R. H. work of te: Aescmeen pe ae 
. oe ereate Francaise, but it _had-vto play hard to 
aL ah Unaebacs Soke didoalak J... win by 2 goals to 1) The winning 
Neely, Princeton, 15—6, 15—3. Point came from a free kick. The A&s- 
member of the varsity quintet last| G. Av Walker Jr., Princeton, defeated! sociation eleven played a very vigor- 
season who is available this:year, A. |5.G. Holt, Yale, 12-15, 15—8, 15—8. ous game, and this.appeared to upset 
}H. Brawner ‘21%, another star of St Bows picclintock, Yale, defeated A. M./ the balance of the Olympique forwards. 
} the last season,’ will be back, but will|” A D. Mittendorf, Princeton, defeated R,| The Club Francaise avas far too strong. 
=) D an- Roger Conti, champion of France, and} 87#duate in the middle of the season. | L. Hutchinson, Yale, 15—8, 15—17, 15—12.| for the Club Ath?étique de Vitry and 
| Welker Cochran of San Francisco Jeffries and Brawner made an excel| J. C. Tomlinson Jr., Yale, defeated| won by 4 goals to 0. The match was 
of *}lent pair of forwards last Robert Piel, Princeton, -1i—15, 15—12,/ not remarkable for any brilliant foot- 
ball, being ratfer on tie rough side. 
Another vigorous match was that in 


we California, in two lengthy engage-| ‘The addition of members of. last | 2° ?- . 
which the Football Etoile Club de Le- 


ewe ments, featured the competition for the | year’s 1924 team to the varsity squad 
FOOTBALL UNDER 
. vallois and the Union Sportive et,Ath- | 


. Tndtene, ‘uate the World’s 18.2 balkline billiards cham- ~ a great aid to Princeton's chances. 
Thu With two wi ey composed the: freshman . 
Four- | Pionship rsday. h wins W AY IN GERM A NY létique de Clichy’came into opposition. 
The Lavallois men appeared to be hav- 


M team to defeat the- ron team of 

or ens. Tee Yu, hea stowed Away, W. F. Hoppe. } University of Pennsylvanja in seven 
it | title holder, was not scheduled for an, years and were defeated only once by ing the better of the play toward the 
i  cnenter. the Yale freshman in an- extra period. end, but they could not obtain a win- 
| By Lenllyr ost raeonoece 3 promo 50 eBook a. F. loeb '24 ig an excellent. center, ning bspimaee: a: the final result being 

1. only | #nced aess ‘24, and , 1 to 

1 | won against two defeats. He administered | fast forwards: fore: 4g re fates oe The Club Athlétig@tie de la Société 
“ae ‘Teepe the third straight defeat received by | w. B. Hubbell '24, and M. Foster ’24, Générale, which has this season met 
other Missouri Val-|G- B. Sutton, the Chicago (Illinois) | the 1924 captain, all reliable guards. with a great measure of success, de- 
) iver- veteran, with ‘a score of 400 to’ 360. T. S. Gaines °23, who played on feated the Club Athlétique de Paris 
rask " n Agr Maes aetieg "wih or in the fa the West Virginia quintet two years by 2 goals to 0 in a most decisive 
oe gene Met P ning an average Of/ago and J. M. Winfield °22 will be manner. The winners had a much 
panes have entered 28 8-15, as compared to an average harder fight for victory than they had 
had in their previous engagements, 


 $ trong contend with Loeb for the 
were represente in of 24 for Sutton. , osition of ce , 
These ae See-saw struggles featured the con- Rootiian ta pv J. B. Cleaves 28, but they rose to the océasion and 
estern | test. Conti led ba th. aint tank Star, be a Hkely choice 7 
hag up to the ninth inning played a clever game; their passing 
sede Univer with 102, where with a run of 66 being especially good. The newly 
a‘give Tito Witten agers | for the guard positions. 
the “llowine: er © was one of 
the Frenchman the ad 252 to ry State of course of its match against the Stade 
156. Sutton’s high run of 98 was not Francais. The St. Ouen men took a. 
| University. and set the pace for the remainder of 
na Ate ual the race. The summary: 


for forwafd, and Albert Wittmer Jr. 
> par passed him to 129. A run ‘of promoted Jeunesse Athlétique de St. 
a oe < the team two years ago, is handicapped 
+ me yy: Pr a oie to even matters, for the speed- long time to get properly into their 
_— 03 2 69 & 21 2 


gooey will handle 
the Tigers ie simaae and although 
several of the best of last year’s team 
will not be’ available, it is expected 
that a ng will be developed. | 
Practice will get under way on 
Monday. The/schedule for the sea- 
‘son is one of the hardest arranged in 
years and it will “ gusta an unusual 
team to complete it successfully. 
The loss of two stara of last sea- 
son, ear M. P. Dickinson ‘22, 
center, and L.*M. Bergen °23, guard, 
‘Qzoush ineligibility greatly dimin- 
chances of a championship 
team.’ J. H. Jeffries ’23 ig the only 
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Linfield 
Glentoran 
Distillery 
Glénavon 
Queen's Island 
Cliftonv ne. 


“ow WS © 


| Victories rag Californian and- the: 
Breer moma Feature 18.2 
~ Balkline Billiards Tourney 
- ni ¢ Cot} specie to me 
. tine mat Illinois — Victories by 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BELFAST, .Ireland—The Glenavon 
team was defeated at home for the 
first time in this season’s Irish As- 
sociation Football League competition 
on October 29, when it lost by 1-goal 
to 3 before Linfield, the only side in 
the league to retain an undefeated 
record. James Short scored for Glen- 
avon in the first:half, but in the sec- 
owd James MclIlready equalized. Later 
Thomas Cowan gained a second for 
Lintield, arfd Richard McCracken a 
third. : : . 

The ‘league champion, Glentoran, 
was at Cliftonville, playing the ama- 
teur team of that name. It was not 
as good a match as expected, and 
Cliftonville missed quite a number of 
opportunities by weak~-shooting. On 
the other hand, the Gléntoftfan men 
were smarter and scored twice in the 
first half through Hugh Meek and 
William Crooks, winning by 2 goals 
to 0. Distillery played Queen’s Island 
at the latter’s inclosure and. gained a 
victory by 3-goals to 0—a result cer- 
tainty not expected on form. Patrick 
Dalrymple scored one goal in the first 
half and another in the second, James 
paber adding the third. 


the Création cones map hw Monitor \ 


Regional Association Champion- 
ship Matches of This Country 
Are Now in Full Progress for 
the 1921-22 Season 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 

BERLIN, Germany—The beginning | 
of November found the various Ger- | 
man regional Association football 
championships in full swing, although, 
of course, at such an early stage of 
the 1921-22 season, no club had defi- 
nitely established any great superi- 
ority over its rivals. The former 
champion, Bremen, had a hard match 
with the Verein. fiir Ballspiel Komet 
Club in north Germany on October 23, 
emerging victorious by 2 to 1. The 
Wacker Halle, the present champion 
of the Midlands, was held to a draw 
by the Arminia eleven, neither side 
scoring. The Breme-Police and Lu- 
beck-Police teams also played a draw, 
but in this case each side found the 
net on one occasion. On play, the 
Breme-Police seemed slightly superior. 
During the previous week there had 
been some very close games in north 
Germany, Viktoria-Hamburg winning 
a splendid match against Hamburger 
Sport Verein by the only goal scored. 

is solitary point was due to one of 
the losers’ fullbacks, who uninten- 
tiohally diverted the ball into his own 
team’s net. \ 
-. In the Midlands, Dresdner Fussball- 
ring, a team with a considerable repu- 
tation, was somewhat unexpectedly 
defeated at Sportsverein. Gut Muts. 
Play was fast and even, and at half- 
time neither side had managed to 
score. There was little to choose be- 
tween the teams in the second haflf, 
and it was only five minutes before 
the end that the Muts succeeded in 
scoring. The defeat of Fortuna by 
the Britannia club was rather ex- 
pected, as the winners had previously 
been playing in excellent.form. For- 
tuna put up a good battle, however, 
and lost only by.1 to°2. The Sports- 
verein Jena team indulged in much’ 


Ram 


by the fact that he is accustomed to 
the old. rules; but he will doubtless 
develop into a high-grade player this 
year... 

Princeton’s hardest: gamed ‘are with 


University of Pennsylvatiia; Columbia 
University, Cornell University, Dart- 
mouth College, and Yale University. 
The schedule follows: 

December 7—Polytechni¢c “Institute at 
Brooklyn; 10—Crestent A. C. at Prince- 
ton; 14—Lehigh University at Princeton : 
18—College of the City of New York at 
New York. 

January 7—Haverford College at Prince- 
ton; 10—College of the City of New Yofk 
at Princeton : 13—Dartmouth College at 
Hanover ; 14— Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Worcester; 18—Columbia Uni- 
versity at Princeton; 21—Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology at Hoboken: 23— 
Colgate University at Princeton: 27—~ 
Cornell University at Ithaca; 28—Syre- 
cuse University at Syracuse. | 

February, 4—University of Pennsylvania 

at Princeton ; 1l—West Virginia Univer- 
ity at Princeton ; 16—Washington and 
Jefferson College at Princeton: 18— 
Swarthmore College at Princeton : 22— 
Yale University at Princeton: °5—Penn- 
Sylvania State College at Princeton. 
’ March 1—Dartmouth College at Prince- 
ton; 4—Columbia niversity at New 
York: 7—Delaware College at Princeton : : 
11--Cornell University at Princeton: 14— 
Yale University at NeW Haven; 18—Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 


MONTCLAIR MAKES ° 
FIRST APPEARANCE 


Defeats the ‘Crescent Athletic 
Club in Class B Squash Tennis 


"22 and F. R.-Wedleigh ’22 will make 
57 followed by his high of 93 gave Ouen gave a good impression in the 
Sean tietireestsy Conti added 34 in the same frame 


stride, and in, this period the Stade 


=: HOTELS “2 RESORTS 


second half of the game, the Jeunesse if EN FRA ac 


pulled well together and scored three ; 


times in quick succession, the equaliz- 
Hotel Cleveland 


ing shot just preceding the final 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


eats | 


2 0 57 9 


shrill of the referee’s whistle. 

There were few eventful happen- 
ings in the north on October 23. ‘The 
Union Sportive de Tourcoing and 
Racing Club de Calais both gained vic- 
tories by 3 goals to 0; the forme 
defeating the Association Sportive de 
Tourcoing and the latter winning 
against the Union Sportive Dunkerque- 
Malo. The Club Sportif de Calais was 
not so successful against the Sporting 
Club d’Abbeville, and lost by 1 to 3. 
The biggest win of the day was Olym- 
pique Lillois’ victory by 6 goals to 0 
over the Football Club de Fives, this 
game producing one more goal than 
the Racing Club de Roubaix vs. Ath- 
letic Club de Cambrai encounter, 
which went to the former by 3 to 2. 
The Union Sportive de Boulogne and 
Olympic Sporting Club de. Boulogne 
played a keen game, the local rivals 
sharing two -goals. 

None of the four leading teams 
in the Normandy district, the Stade 
Havrais, the Football Club de Rouen, 
the Football Club de Dieppe, and the 
Havre Athletic \Club, lost on October 
23. The F. C. de Dieppe gained a 
smashing victory over the Club Ath- 
létique de St. Aubin by 7 goals to 0, 
‘and Havre Athletic Club’s win bx 
14 to 0 against the Union Sportive de 


45 65 6—360. Average 24. 
longest game of the tournament 
rke@ up when Welker Cochran 
of | of San Francisco, California, required 
16 innings to defeat O. C. Morningstar 
of San Diego, California. The score 
was 400 to 317. Because the cloth 
and billiards were damp, none of the 
shots would come out just right. This 
was especially noticeable on Cochran’s 
early masse shots, a number of which 
missed by a hair. High lights of-the 
match were a cluster of caroms in 
j|the center of the table during Coch- 
ran’s high run of 132 in the fourteenth 
and a session of end rail nurs- 
by Morningstar when he ran 70 
in his fifteenth and final effort. 


The atmosphere of the Hotel Cleve- 
land is as near Homelike as it is possible 
‘to make a large hostelry in a large city. 
Cea refinement surrounds every move 
made by every employee. All the con- 
ditions conducive to a comfortable stay. 


The Convenient Location Is an 
Additional Advaniage 
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Welker Cochran—6 0 5 8 60-24 4 20 2 
65 0 0 132 0 56—400. Average 25. High 


run—132. 
_©. C, Morningatar—2 1 0 0 29 60 29 0 
23 17 14 24 31 1 70—317. Average 21 2-15. 
High run—70. 

Defeat of OGochran by Edouard 
000 | Horemans, of Belgium, in the night 
of the surpris- 

performances of the 

1 European challengers. The Belgian 
outpointed the American 
“aspirant in a 12-inning match by 400 
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EUROPEAN FIREPROOF 


A HOME 


—Would you like a hotel really 
charming and inviting? ~ The 
Evanston Hotel is just a spacious 
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to 341. In the early stages the play 
siow, and until Cochran made his 
miss he was expected to run out 
any time. At the end,of the fourth 
urn the count stood 120 to 4 in favor 
of Cochran, but Horemans-got started 
fifth with 79, gaining there- 

in the eleventh he scored 


of ane: Cochran’s best > 


The University of Pennsylvania ath- 
Tetic authorities made known yester- 
day that a definite invitation had been 
at [received by cable from England to send 


for the- first English intercollegiate 
‘and interscholastic relay meet pat- 
after the Pennsylvania, relay 

The tentative date of the 

is April 8, but Pennsylvania 

it will be-finally fixed for April 


YER NAMES JOHNSTON 

— Science Monitor 
Massachusettts — Van 
Rg ag California, 


Matches—Harvard Leading 


INTER-CLUB SQUASH TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


‘Class _B 


Lost rr, & 


' Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The new- 
comers in the Metropolitan . Squash 
Tennis League, the Montclair Athletic 
Club, made their first appearance Tues- 
day in the class B team matches, 
against the Crescent Athletic Club and 
proved very strong, winning 6 matches 
tol. Parke Parker, a player formerly 
ranked, was protested, but was permit- 
ted to play pending the decision of the 
committee. Victor Crawford, the lead- 
ing player for Montclair, had consid- 
erable difficulty in winning his match 
from H. W. Dangler, the first two 
games going to deuce. But the closest 
match was the last one played between 
N. F. Torrance, the Crescent veteran, 
and Frank Séllers. The latter took 
the deciding game after the service 
had changed five times on the final 
point. The summary: 
Bi er Crawford, Montclair, defeated H. 
W. Dangler, Crescent, 18—13, 14—17, 15—¥7. 
“Frank Sellers, Montclair. defeated N. 
f. Torrance, 1215, 17—16, 17—15. 
James Saunder, Montclair, defeated M. 


M. Sterling, Crescent, 18—i3, 15—9. 
Parke Parker, Montclair, defeated J. W. 


P. Crvlot, Crescent, 9—15, 15—10, 18—16. 
Treiss, Crescent. defeated W. B. 

Pan Bae Montclair, 12—15, 18—~14, - a 

R. B..Hughes, Montclair, defeated H. 
Burroughs, Crescent, 15—¢, 13—15, ‘ate. 


Meantime, the Harvard Club leaders | 


‘tcould do everything but score, 


finesse in the course of its match 
against Borussia-Erfurt, but the latter 
won by the! odd goal in three, 

All three Dortmund clubs met with 
reverses in west Germany, Allemannia 
losing by 1 to 2 before Preussen of 
Essen, and Dortmund 1895 and Verein 
fiir Balispiel 1897 losing, each by the 
only goal of the game, to Gelsenkir- 
chen ‘and Sportverein 1908, respec- 
tively. Essenér Turnerbunds did not 
play too convincingly against Ball- 
spielverein Buer-Erle, but nevertheless 
managed to win by 2 goals to 1. In 
south Germany, the Francfort Club 
Eintracht, in spite of the fact that it 
fielded four reserve men, defeated 
Ballspie] Friedberg by 2 to 0. Frank- 
furter Germania beat Riickingen Ger- 
mania by 2 to 1, and Union Wixhauser 
disposed of Lachrenhayser by 3 to 1. 
The greatest surprise of the day, how- 
ever, was the 4-to-0 defeat of the 
champions, Munich Wackers, by Turn- 
verein Augsburg. The latter kept the 
champions on the defense for most of 
the time. Wackers placed the ball 
in-the net on one occasion, but the 
goal was disallowed by the referee 
owing to an infringement of the off- 
side rule. 

A selected Koénigsberg eleven mate 
a short trip to Riga, where it gained 
two easy victories, one being by 10 
goals to 0 over the Riga town team. 
The game between Konkordia and Ako 
in eastern Germany was so close that 
a dra* would perhaps have been a 
more fitting result than the 1 to 0 
victory of Konkordia. The- winners 
obtained their goal in the first half, 
but after the change of ends were 
outplayed by their ponents, . who 
Two 
good matches took place in Stettin, 
where Stettiner Sportklub and Preus- 
sen gained victories by 1 goal to 0 over 
Verein fiir Bewegungspiele and Turn- 


‘Quevilly was only a trifie less de- 
cigive. Stade Havrais and the Football 
Club de Rouén “were in opposition. 
They battled hard and drew with a 
score of 1 goal each. A goalless draw 
was the result of a keen match be- 
tween the-Beauvoisine Football Club 
and the Sottevillé Club. 

In the other various districts, the 
championship games attracted their 
usual interest. In the west, the Club 
Sportive de Rennes drew, 1 to 1, with 
the Stade Briochin, and in the south- 
east Olympique de Marseflle just beat 
Spots Athlétiques Provencaux by 2 
goais to 1. The three Strasbourg 
teams, the Football Club Red Star; the 
Football Club, and the Racing Club, 
all met with defeat in the Alsace 


region, losing to the Football Club de |. 


Mulhouse, the Association Sportive de 
Strasbourg, and the Football Club de 
Bischwil'er by 2 to 3, 0 to 2, and 2 to 3, 
respectively. 


AUSTRALASIAN RUN 
WON BY A VICTORIAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian Newg Office 
MELBOURNE, Victoria — Victoria's 
representative; F. Kohlman,-won the 
fourth hbiennia] 10-mile Australasian 
cross-country champiofiship by 10 
yards from H. L. Sheaves, of New 
South Wales, the time, 58m. 36s., be- 
ing a record for the Caulfield: course. 
The team championship went to New 
South Wales, with 35 points: Victoria 
second, with 52 points; Queensland 
third with 118, and Tasmanhia™ fourth 
with 141. . 
South Australia, Tasmania, Queens- 
land, New South Wales and Victoria } 
were well represented in the event. 
After fast time over sodden country, 
Sheaves led the field into the race- 


suburban home, located in Chicago's 
favorite suburb. 


FATHERS <»¢4MOTHERS 


—Those who want comfort and” a 
place to really live will find the 
Evanston Hotel adequate in every 
way. We take care of you, not 
because it is our business, but be- 
cause it is our pleasure. 


And CHILDREN 


—Little ones are welcome. They will 
enjoy the delicious fresh air and 
wholesome food. And they in turn 
bring happiness to us all. 

By Telephone Evanston 5000 
Special Winter Rates Available 


DETROITF’S 
HOTEL 
TULLER 


670 ROOMS 
WITH BATH 


Rates: $2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


DIGNIFIED SERVICE 
HOME ORT 


Cafe—Grill—Cafeteria 


One of Chicago's best located and 
most comfortable resident and transient 
hotels. Near the Lake Shore Drive © 
district. Ten minutes’ walk to shops 
and theatres. 

Room and bath ath $3.00 per day. 


The Gladstone 


Kenwood Avenue 
One of f Chicago’ Favorite South 
Side resident and transient hotels, 
ander the same menagement as THE 
VIRGINIA. . 
Rates $2.00 and upward. 


Great Northern Hotel 


Opposite Postoffice-Federal 
Building 


Absolutely Fireproof — 400 
ooms — Management of 
JOUN OC. O’NEIL 


The place rs enjoy Chicago 
hotel life. Conveniences me 
luxuries at moderate prices. 


Auto Tourists—Best garage 
ia sight of entrance. 


Jackson Boulevard, Dearbora 
and Mncocvens Streets, Chicage . 


HOTEL SEVERIN 


INDIANAPOLIS 
YOUR HOTELS 


_A, BENNETT GATES, Pres. 


HOTEL MIAMI © 


DAYTON 


verein, respectively. 


course, the last stretch, Kohiman ly- 


HOTEL KUPPER 


lith & McGee Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


1 Detrcit, Mich. 
Hotel Pithineis 


nests T. KEENAN, Mer. 
Rooms—i50 Baths 


ee one 


bleck above 
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STAURANTS_ AND RESORTS _ 


= 


“The te Howe of pT 4 Comfort” 


- Brookline’ s Beautiful 
* Beaconsfield | 


Open the year round for permanent and transient busines 
| D. W: KINSLEY, Manager, Brookline, Mass. 
‘Pelephone Brookline 1370. 


| For Information, Addeaee i | . vies ) - * me 
California tts Ona ae “Pasadena, California. j 7  . . AES ote emenway 
| NOTED GOLFING —s AME wee. § BOSTON, MASS. 
a ; id RICA oe KE, (Overlooking the beautiful Fenway Park 
ane “3 , A stotern batt with. Gon hecseatiace 
atmosphere of a private home. ° 
ladies traveling alone courteous pro 
tection is assured. 


COLO. rer a Barba bard ee “ eee S | Se woe eee tic . Tec secanne shone beth 4.00 « Gay. 
: . TAE ALL VWEAR- Tahal AANS P tee Two persons (single beds), 6.00 a day. 


*. * 
“ 


No rooms without bath. 


| . POUND iy ei oe ere fee L. H. TORREY, Manager 
“WHERE THE. MOUNTAINS MEET THE SEA” 


‘ Wonderful Sporty, Golf Lifks. Polo, Yachting, — Magnificent dri 
hundreds of. miles of paved boulevards and bridle pa bres g sg ch ipoa 
. — pr Pt hc ggney er sae 2g ‘ool in Bummer, Warm <* Winter. 
tels of unusua netive excellence a le rates, Write f 
bith. tederbiaslent won booklets fo hotels listed below. ye ge 


' ) 

) SAMARKAND 
Persian Hoteland Gardens 

(Opened Jan. Ist, 1921). 


| {ep Dungslews 
of the most beauti- 
| fu Rend unusual ow ta f rs SAVOY CO... Inc.. Lessee 
) 
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= ——_ a er ee, 


 % 


} o 
moe in California. 50 Jawns. Excellent cuisine. ‘ 
I Suites, On its own Milk, cream and vege- EUROPEAN PLAN 


} P 
ris che tien ee 455 Columbus Avenue 
3 Braddock Park and Columbus S¢,. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A, 


a , i: ; | , Califeenin’s Famous Renert and Ond of Western 2 . . ) ‘ 
Growing | TsL Back Bay 8043 


f 

| De 

tH rages } $ See 
f 

f of! the ‘Span > 


r day 
of the Spanish Ca itor | 
itality 
Sre maintained, — | 


. a , ia ; : AW . America's Fastest 
tt : . : Industrial Centers 
a private connecting Corner Suites, 2 Mosping Rooms, 


at 52 ie et | AKA , i OBA AA: —————— ef bathroom, all porcelain tubs: Bathroom, private hall—-For 4 persoas, 
j L4 GG) 4h) 4. INCA F ~ee sR, yee 3 oe a een a hr aap pee day $5 Pieler, aad Sica 

or Corner 
~ -8.00 lors; 2 Ba ame vate to mall--Bee b 


—————— : - SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA a a BY Parlor, Be "Bedroom ant Beth per day 
24 y For two persons. pore, $7 per 


: From our rooms you Combines many of the attractions and amuse-' . ! 4) if : 
select : per ments of the world’s most celebrated resorts. in ; Special weekly des ve booklet-on application 
aa a0 ble fu spit rit Bap one 7 eee see viene . -S : Excellent Aun mga ponent Ladi a app ge 
at o ospitality.’’ city o es, an important xcellen estauran e es" 
Rad and Port of Commerce where Industry thrives. One The Savoy, very centrally locatea, is witkig a short distance of all Churches, Theatres, 
on BN Shopping District. Cars pass the -_ for all R. R, Stations and Steamboat 
dings. 


of the fastest gowne cities in the United States. |' Noted for being the largest and finest hos- 
Population over 75,000: assessed valuation,!: telry in the beautiful Santa Monica cm FP. KIMBALL, Managing Director. 


$65,000,000; coy building, $30,000,000; aaaeel { District. Only 14 miles from Los A 
payroll, $20,000,000; bank c earings, $1638,000,000. Strictly Fireproof. Surf 7 ‘ ei m 
Only 20 miles from Los Angeles. Ample hotel |{ Bathing, Golf, Tennis, Moto us TOOL WL Ope Tene 


Hotel Arlington | 


Write for interesting data. day in the year. European*Plan. First class 
L. W. BALLARD, Executive Secretary, dining room in connection, Write for folder. 
Chamber of ‘Commerce, Long Beach, California. Marine Street wa n Par a 
COR. ARLINGTON, TREMONT, CHANDLER AND 
BERKELEY STS., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


apg 2 ee oo 
Five minutes’ walk to the Theatre and Shopping Centre 
European Plan Telephone—Beach 6160 


Spend Your Summer Vacation at the ew . Ea <a . 
500 ROOMS Over one mile ‘frontage of outside rooms. 


202 West 103rd° Street, New York . 
: y aed Relwemeat {|| HOTEL. VENDOME 
RATES For one person $2.00 pare up. For two persons $3.00 and 


A hotel of Quality and 
located in the Residential Section of the’ San Jose, California 

up. Noextra charge for rooms equipped with twin beds. 
Every sleeping room has a private connecting bathroom, with Porce- 


+ West Side. Short Block ‘from Broad- (The heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley) 
way Subway Station, within easy reach 
of cit Shape snd: Theatres AL TAHOE INN 
Rates— sineie 2 Beem, bai ORIEL - Al Tahoe, California 
bath sie “4 a8 
Prices. Table d’Hote or a la Carte. iH r ( ON | lain Tub. Special weekly rates and descriptive booklet on application. 
Write for Booklet A and Map of N.¥. City ts 1X OS A’ NI G. as No-Tip Hotel Dining and Check mages 
SOUTHERN EMA R.JAQUITH. PROPAIEIE Club Breakfasts 25c to $F 
oy"? ” - P, M. to i) P. M. 
120 138 West seth Street THE PARIS OF AMERICA | . ph a as ia 
NEW YORK CITY | | BS to 11:30 P. M. 


Parlor, bedroom. (Beautiful mountain resort on the south end 
of Lake Tahoe) 
Courtesy ‘Tree St. Charles Sunday Diane $1 


Parlor. 2 bedrooms and beth: fi 
A. M. to 8 P. M. 
12 to 8 P. M. 
Cleanliness An, homelike Hotel with _ essential 
aew 
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Excelient “ Restaurant — Moderate || FRED W. TEGELER, omnes , Hoa Mat iri 
Hotel Bristol NEW ORLEANS | g be OE ) = 4 Tit " fHlote Dinner $5 


Se a 


\t/e\ 


Lt 


etext 


**"Where ———s Predomi- 


Pe ay ro all points 
requirements of e regulated ‘American and European 

Comfort establishment. Frederick ©. Clift, Pres’t 
and Managing Director 


Homelike surroundings in the center of ES —— ee Bice Da hn as cote mI — BOSTON 


New York, at moderate prices. 


AMERICAN AND EURUPEAN PLAN N Wi dl H / ] ng i a a 
’ CW (Ti € O Cc papoccoepeovecssoeess epesaecs sesessetvocsesees asecesenete excellently conducted hotels man- 
aged by the J. R. Whipple 


FER ‘ ea 
When You Visit Buffalo JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA Corpofation. One supply mapa | 
and Niagara Falls —'|| Burmatts Piss, Complate, Modern, Screeted —_ not only buya to the best markets ||| COPLEY 
et? he oe ef this country, but also imports p t. A 7, A 


in connection. Convenient to everything. In Pg a ta 
for Booklet. See? : extensively. This is but one 


Aéa to your pleasure and comfort by || be@rt of City Send Ps) : | 

stopping at the Hotel Lenox. WINDLE W. SMITH, Prop’r. ACIS CL ‘by factor which has made the 

Quietly situated. Set Sime ‘ebnwentent ‘es war se 1). hia eculsine of these hotels famous. H C) BE | 
business, theater and shopping district, - et : : | ! 

_ baa Ningere Walls Boulevard. SP SEER + Hotel Touraine | ESTABLISHED !91) 


EL- LENOX HOTELALBER re || on eae ae oe 


North Street at Delaware | | IN THE HEART OF noel hems : 
_N. Y. wi, ole - — | aon “J Parker House | BOSTON. MASS.U.S.A. 
[Re bog I Ba A hotel of traditions Within an easy 


Next Child's Restaurant 
_ Fireproof. 6th Street, between B and OC. and exceptional comfort. 

In the center of town Perfectly appointed. ~ reaching dis- 

tance of Bos- 


"High Class Quiet Reasonable Rates 7 
‘ CHAS. L. DIX, Proprietor Young’ s Hotel ton’s shopping 
center and ter- 


SAN DIEGO. CALIFORNIA S ee aasactg! anestet a 
~oM RB RWI) TT SSS ‘World - wide reputation wina 
AWS ‘ for New England cooking. 


a 


—— — me eee ae ee ee 


Sy 
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| oe Pe 1 ug ir plan. Steam heat, running water and phone in 
In the very center of New York’s business pad free ES o> ee la mag - | § all rooms. Elevator; attractive lobby; 
activities. ges ‘. \ eB: oe | : ong porches, etc. Clean, comfortable 


_ and social Rates from ‘$1.50 per day. Literature, 
it in its appointments and. ue 
: ea SESE , | 


George H. Newton, wm IY : An Ideal Winter Resort 
Manatee gg | OE) on See 25th s. | |. PRINCESS HOTEL | _ _EASTERN | Charles 
a 7) —_" 2 <P e~ si ett ees | a BK, bath. B EK R M U D A oN 7) Fa | arlesgate 


“— P ; MTS |) COREL "ak TRS Billiard, recepion, writing, lounge rooms. + 2 One of Boston 
tt: ee FS dha * | Sa: The Feisement and atmosphere of e club. Directly “— the a Accommodaxes 400. | ai) hs ; Z Cerner Charieagate East, Beacon ee 
os . = Lae ~ and Marlboro Streets ones 


—___— The —- = sag oa ga of a first- A ; me ; ; 
—______— class hotel at lower rentals |: % ob; - - . ri } 
THTTTIT to HOWE & OGE i 2) it Unobstructed view of Chartes River 
ye TR tn! it int Hy ; feoer “= Mr. —— will be at Hotel Belmont, Park : ses zit and Back Bay Park ADAMS ISE 
| HH __ New York. Nov. 16th. to 2b. | fi lt P Suites are now offered for transient || “HOI 


rests ; Ave. & 420d St.. 
or permanent occupancy. 
Dining Room open year round. See the New Decorations in 


Ht i: EL nl i 
TAO TTPO HU at) han: a | 
-" : RS ES TERN ; é CAF ES rye — a = ag a 'L\ WNew England’s Unusually 
———— : | Attractive Dining Rooms 


anit. 


ust off Fifth Avente on 29th Street . | : 
Y NEW YORK ciry e,) ead ae IF TASTY FOOD } sidan | Prices Greatly Reduced 
‘An Atmosphere of Comfort and Refinement p | PRERE APPEALS TO YOu WEY Nor TRY 4 : : The Falmouth Hotel : aeriageae™ be a by aahaing 


“TABLE DHOTE LUNCHEON ‘$1.00 


~ SINGLE ROOMS, WITH BATH, $3.00 UPWARDS | Service A resort hotel unsurpassed i in either } 
C complete in its attain- . CARLETON GLIDDEN. Mer. | DINNER $1.50 


ments of comfort and hospitality. : | Landiords’ Dinner Every Sunday $2.00 
———— —— Portland, Maine Food, Music and Service the Best! 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc patie Cee $2.00 per day Pongo: - GEO. G. MALL CO., Ine. 


a i; — J irley Hotels 243-243 Huntington Avenue, Boston . D>, ro : - 


DENVER, COLORADO 
you—Conveniently located. : Refined Music WHITE HOUSE Weil t a ant ety “Just Off the Square” 
from 


but must be 
in Historic Old Concord ~ 


| | Peck Avenns (4h) 32d and 33d Su. caf j 

| Gubway Station at the Door Rates reasonable. Service high class. Ask || Prompt, Efficient and Courteous Service within 10 minutes walk of all which to take a short vacation free bouse- : 

for literature. = whan grec sn boone rt uo old cars’ ‘cod reusing, Water in mently aii Thanksgiving Dinner 
. a over 


“The Home Hotel of the City” — “ . Open vod Sires, Make Reservations Early. 


J. L. BOWLES, Mer. room. ntry lephone C rd 460. 
Gites, Our table a specialty. Tel. Wellesley 5! 51164. nti stoi oi. jones “ 


= —<—<——— | ~ 
| Snack . i 
CANADA BS new —| THE HEUBLE\N HOTEL 
Hartford Conn. 


“Potel roe 1, Week dy Burlington H Hotel||| Hotel Bellevue | ss 


840 en STREET "Cafe Minerva meg, ag nae age Tisaien Siséet Capitol 


ses pug ye moet ee a aan cee Geee 00: SOND Next to State House “One of New lands most satisfying 
Uperating also SAVOY CAFS Five Minutes from Everything BOSTON hotels." Quiet and refined. Famous as an 
WASHINGTON, D. C. j ating piece. a Garage hae ac 
CLIFFORD DL. PERKINS, Proprietor. 
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| for stabiliza- 
commerce and bank- 
z and ‘Metais National 
* forum of the 


jtile industry by the 


LONDON MARKETS 


_ GENE 


elit = 
[= 


a! Y FIRM 
| LONDON, England—Trading in the 


-|Oil-group on the stock exchange was 


lacking in snap yesterday but the un- 
dertone was firmer. Royal Dutch was 


capital | 38, She!l Transport & Trading 4 11-16, 


and Mexican Eagle 3 5-16. The indus- 


jtrial section was irregular owing to 
_jadjustments. Hudson’s Bay was 6 1-16. 


Rubber shares were easier following 


.| the staple. 


Home rails displayed more stability 
but changes were unimportant. Dollar 
descriptions were inclined to sag in 


-| sympathy with the New York ex- 


There was. moderate re- 
purchasing of Argentine raijs. The 
gilt-edged list was quiet but hard. 


‘| French loans were inactive and fea- 


tureless, Improyed advices from Jo- 
hannesburg caused some Kaffir issues 


}to move upward. Generally the mar- 


kets were without a leader but in the 


| main held well. ‘ 


Consols for money 49, Grand Trunk 


"| 21%, De Beers 10%, Rand Mines 2%, 


bar silver 38%d. per ounce, money 
3% per cent. Discount rates—short 
billa 4@4% per cent, thre¢ months’ 
billg 4 per cent. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 
LONDON, Bngland—The weekly 


, statement of the Bank of England 


(last 000 omitted)’ compares as foul- 
lows: 


Nov. 17, Nov. 10, Nov. 18, 
1 1920 


1921 921 

£128,587 £124,403 £127,569 
O67, 17,892. 19,5 
105,013 

37,301 

80,823 
22,467 


18.28 
128,420 
5 


14,399 


10.75 
123,719 
7 


Treasury notes outstanding ag- 
gregate £286,242,000, compared with 


i! 287,684,000 last week. The amount 


of gold securing these notes is £28,- 
666,000, compared with £28,675,000 


‘| previous week. 
7|. Clearings through the London banks 


‘agains £642,379,000 last 


£ 679,282,000. 
week and 


for the week were 


nd £683,045,000 in this week last year. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


men, | —Combined resources and liabilities of 


tle 12 federal reserve banks of the 


‘| United States (last 009 omitted) are 


i“ 


Se: 


gie3i 


: 


as follows: 
RESOURCES | 
Nev.16 Nov.2 Nov. 12 
1921 1921 1920 
cert $473,760 $458,468 $169,814 
fund 424,014 602,647 409,075 
‘ent dines: Tee 


897,774 656,133 


' 
1,810,060°1,708,670 1,177,689 
116,087 130,472 174,856 
Total gold res 2,823,901 2,800,257 2,008,678 
Lgl ten, sil, ete 145,567 145,414 171,333 
Stal reserves. 2,969,468 2,945,671 2,180,011 


Gold & gold 
Gold settle 


961,115 


453,501 1,180,977 
806,929 1,603,773 


68,330 87,501 287,854 
on 
1,266,349 1,347,931 3,072,604 
32,127 $6,831 26,932 
- 


Fi} 


| Bank premises. 


| Other 


‘Capita! paid in 


| Dotal deposits 


144,875 
pases 
1,549,458 
31,345 


269,375 


9,935 
3,368,846 
16,577 


12,090 
771,161 


132,500 


ind Pa 51,262 
Ttl earn asests 1,482,238 
32,671 
8% red fund ag 

FR bk notes 7,813 8,038 . 

fheol items .. 687,243 558,326 

= rees 18,497 18,684 7, 

Total resources 5,197,830 5,111,523 6,356,591 
LIABILITIES 

98,847 

164,745 


103,186 103.020 
213,824 213,824 


govt me 
franchise tax. 54,643 64,026 
Deposits— 
Government ... 33,103 69,917 17,845 
‘Mem bk res ac cat pres eee 1,801,864 


All other eee a 4 ’ 5 25,708 
.« 1,737,716 1,742,338 1,845,417 
R notes : 


t > etee fy 
act «1 cireul. 2,398,224 2,408,122 3,328,985 
‘bk notes in 


et Wab... 74.786 84,985 216.080 
items 691,324 628 601,624 

** 24.147 101,893 
5,197,830 5,111,623 6,356,591 


Surplus fund.. 
for 


T18%, 71.0% °43.6% 


aside 3-% acat 
abilities § 98.5% 97.0% *47.9% 
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Plan to Assist. Manufacturers 
Great Britain Is Annour 
by Traders and Banks’ - 


Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
of from its Buropean News Office -- 


BRADFORD, England—Great inter- 
est has been aroused in the wool tex, 
anti®uncement 
that several prominent traders, as- 
sisted by certain banks, are. drawing 
up a schemé the object of which is 
to. give financial assistance to firms 
of repute. Who have been badly hit by 
gt Bayes depression. © _ | 

hen .the’ depression started, mer- 
chants” holding. big stocks of goods 
bought at about. the highest point of 
the market were among the first to 
feel the disastrous effects. Contracts 
were canceled by foreign buyers, and’ 
the goods were left, in many cases, 
on the hands. of the manufacturers 
and the merchanting houses. Most of 
these firms have never been able to 
free themselvés from the financial dif- 
ficulties which.resulted, and although 
there have been comparatively. few 
failures in the trade, it is,well known 
that even some of the largest firms 
have had to make private arrange- 
ments with their creditors, . Where- 
ever possible, the general idea has 
been t6 refrain from pressing firms 
to the extreme, the hope being gen- 
eral that by adopting a policy of give- 
and-take during the. present depres- 
sion most houses will be able to re- 
cover in time and, meet their obliga- 
tions in full, 


Need Capital and Credit 
It is generally admitted, however, 


that little improvement can be ex- 
pected while firms are.-saddled with 
big stocks and while they are ham- 
pered through lack of capital or 
credit, and it is with{the object of 
overcoming the pressing _ financial 
troubles‘ that the promoters of the 
scheme have drafted certain definite 
proposals. While the scheme is only 
in its. initial: stages at the moment, 
certain broad outlines have been pro- 
visionally approved. For instance, 50 
men connected »with the wool textile 
industry of the West Riding of York- 
shire. have each undertaken, to take 
up a £1000 fully paid share, and to 
supplement the share subscription by 
entering into a guarantee to the 
amount of £20,000. The total capital 
available, therefore, will be £1,050.- 
000. It is proposed that this fund 
shall be open to all firms of estab- 
lished repute who-aré’ fh\need of, and 
also deserving of, financial ‘assistance. 
The exact details regarding the ad- 
ministration of the scheme have not 


yet been worked out, but*in general the) |] 


idea appears to be to assist firms who 


pg| 2T@ unable to carry on their ordinary 


trade through lack of capital. In a 
normal case assistance would be fur- 
nished by the banks, but the financial 
institutions must have adequate se- 
curity, and in the majority of cases 
merchants are. already overdrawn to 
the full amount permitted by the 
banks. The bankers, however, have 
signified’ their willingness to support 
the scheme, and this part of the 
project is complete. 


Wait on Government 


It remains to be seen how the gov- 
ernment will view the matter. It is 
understood that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not yet been ap- 
proached, but it is manifest that the 
success or otherwise of the scheme 
will depend on the measure of support 
afforfed by the government. It may, 
therefore, be necessary to make cer- 
tain modifications in the draft pro- 
posals, and until this point has been 
cleared up the suggested arrangements 
cannot be put into operation. 

It is interesting to note that several 
of the leading members of the industry 
are identified with the scheme, and 
one of the moving spirits is Mr. E. 
Gates, a prominent. manufacturer and 
a partner in the famous Saltaire Mills. 
Another prominent supporter is Sir 
James Hill, the well-known topmaker, 
who. has just been made a Freeman 
of Bradford in recognition of his serv- 
ices to the city. 


ROYAL DUTCH-UNION 
OIL MERGER RATIFIED 


NEW YORK, New York—The stock- 
holders of the Union Oil Company \of 
Delaware have unanimously. ratified 
the plan for merging all of its prop- 
erties with the Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company. The plan involves all of 
the American interests of the Royal 
Dutch Company, excepting its tanke1's. 

The merger will enable the twos 
corporations to proceéd with the crea- 
tion of a new company having a cap- 


906 ital stock issue of 10,000,000 shares 


without par value. The ‘Royal Dutch 
Company will receive 72 per cent of 
the new stock and the Union Oil Com- 
pany the remainder, The new cor- 
poration wil] have 19 directors, of 


‘| which the Royal Dutch Company will 


choose 15. 


MEXICAN OIL SHIPMENTS 


OIL CITY, Pennsylvania — Ship- 
ments of petroleum from Mexico dur- 
ing September broke all previous rec- 
ords except one, according to the 
Derrick. The total was 17,129,386 bar- 
rels, or which 13,102,722 barrels were. 
shipped to the United Statés. 


CAR: ORDER FROM CHILE 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — The 
Berwick plant of the American Car & 
Foundry Company has been awarded 
a contract for 200 gondolas and 20 re- 


Cuban American Suser, quarterly of 
1% % on preferred, payable January 2 
to stock of December | . 

South Porto Rico Sugar, quarterly 
of 2% on preferred, payable December 
31 to stock of December 10. 

Michigan Sugar has deferred action 
on common of 1% due Decenfber 1 and 
preferred of 144% due December 15. 

Standard Oi] of Nebraska, semi- 
annual of $5, payable Decémber 20 to 
stock of November 25. : 

' Swift & Co., quarterly of 2%, pay- 


‘able January 1 to stock of Décem- 
‘per 10. 


Boott Mills, quarterly of 1%% on 
erred and common, payable De- 

ember 1 to holders:of November 19. 

Pratt & Whitney Compary, quar- 
terly of 14% on preferred, payable 
November 21 to holders of Novem- 
ber 10. _ | 

Solar. Refining, semi-annual ‘of $65, 
payable December 20 to stock of No- 
vember 30. a 

Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc., quar- 
terly of 1%% on preferred, payable 
December 1 to stock of November 19. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, semi- 
annual of 344% on both preferred and 
common, payeblg January 1 to stock 
of December 3. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
TREND IS IRREGULAR 


NEW YORK, New York — Price 


with gains, however, slightly exceed- 
ing the losses. Oils were the con- 
spicuous feature of the trading. The 
proposed 10 per cent freight reduction 
and demand for coalers’. infused 
strength to the general list. Resump- 
tion of dividends on Hocking Valley 
strengthened coal shares. Pullman and 
Haskel] & Barker which are reported 
to be about to merge, were alsé among 
the strong issues. Investment rails, 
American Telephone and secondary 
equipments reflected substantial ac- 
cumulation. Government bonds were 
firm, other active issues showing ir- 
regularity. Call money ruled at 4% 
per cent. Sales totaled 923,800 shares. 

The market closed strong, although 
there were some recessions from the 
high prices of the day: American 
Telephone 115, up 2%; Chesapeake & 
Ohio 58%, up 2%; American Locomo- 
tive 945%, off 1%; Haskell & Barker 80, 
up 1%; Pullman 113%, up 3%; Royal 
Dutch of New York 46%, off 14; Re- 
public Iron & Steel 49%, off 1; Stude- 
baker 76, off 1%; American Sugar 56, 


changes tended irregular yesterday, | 


itation 


" es ‘ 
Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—“The whole 
qhestion of the rehabilitation of Ger- 
many is dependent upon what happens 
at Washington, in the’ negotiations 
between the financial representatives 
of._European governments and thoge of 
the United States,”~said Anthony de 
Rothschild, a menmiber of the famous 


N. & M. Rothschild, to a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor 
yesterday, Sh ae , 
“Something will have to be done 
to adjust the reparations arrangements 
before there is any Lope for the Ger- 
man nation to stand on its own feet,” 
he,said. “As far as the statements 
recently made by H, G. Wells and 


| others, that Germany is on the way 


to bankruptcy, as Russia was, it is 
my opinion that at no time is the 
continuous issue of paper money by 
any nation a sign of wealth. Mr. 
Wells is a very wise man, and is surely 
entitled to his opinion, . . 

“The financial worjd is ‘éxttemely 
interested in the outcome of the Wash- 
ington Conference, in regard not only 
to’ the broad principles of -econom! 
adjustment, but also to the ‘lesser 
questions now troubling the financial 
world. What has already ‘been done 
is a long step forward, but if the 
United States ‘shows clearly its inter- 
est in the situation in Hurope, there 


| will undoubtedly be a recovery in ex-' 


change that will go.a long way to 
rehabilitate the currency which has 
depreciated. In fact, I regard the 
recent strength of the pound sterling 
in London to be the reflection of the 
fafprable developments at the Con- 
ference. 

“lt wish' to state most emphatically 
that my visit here has no connection 
with the negotiation of any loan to 
“the present German Government. 
came here to look around. Of course 
I am interested in, everything that 
pertains to the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the world, but I regard the 
reparations problem as something 
which must come to: some definite 


understanding before any loan to Ger- 


‘| many can bs conisi 


banking family, of the London firm of}: 


I ‘ 


d 
‘tar’ tore @ political than 


’ 


\ 


time,, oud neler here nor in London 

is there much encouragement for a 
German loan, 

I have re- 

extensively, 

ed conclusions have 


rawn as to the exact,| 


‘purpose of.my mission, but I am here 
mainly on private business. 

“My information in regard to the 
Labor situation, both in Europe and 
the United States, is that there is a 
general. sense of improvement every- 
where; though the problem in Europe 
is still very critical, 
of employment.” 


OCTOBER BUILDING 
WORK SHOWS GAIN 


NEW YORK, New York—A. consid 
erable increase in building during Oc- 
tober is shown in figures from 157 
citiés of the country made public by 
Bradstreet’s. Ft et. 

The total value of building for which 
permits wére issued during the month 
was $167,386,660, against $149,506,906 
in September, and 92,176,533 in Octo- 
ber, 1920. 
11.9 per cent over September and 81.6 
per cent ovet._ October, 1920. The total 
for all tities so.far teporting for Octo- 
ber was said to be second ‘only to the 
aggregate of April, 1920, when the 
building boom reached its peak. 


BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT 

PARIS, ’*France—The weekly state- 
ment of the Bank of France (fig- 
ures in francs, tast 000 omitted) com- 
pares as follows: rg Sy 


Nov. 17 
1921 


Nov.10 Nov. 18 
1921 1920 


5,524,000 5,523,900 6,489,800 | 
268,900 | 


278,800 278,700 

Loans & dis.. 4,577,900 4,636,500 5,718,700 
Circulation ..35,671,920 37,376,400 39,256,200 
its 2,492,300 3,804,100 


War advances 
to state .,.24,600,000 25,100,000 deb 
: % 


Bank tate % 544 


CHICAGO MARKETS 

CHICAGO, Illinois—After display- 
ing considerable strength in the early 
trading, wheat prices weakened yes- 
terday and ,closing quotations were 
more than 1 point lower, with Decem- 
ber at 1.05% and May at 1.08%. Price 
changes in corn were slight, December 
delivery closing at 48-and May at 53. 
Provisions were easier, reflecting a 
downward turn in hogs. December 
rye 77%b, May rye 82%, January pork 
14.00, November lard 8.50, January 
lard 8.25b, March lard 8.47b, May lard 


8.70, January ribs 7.00, May ribs 7.40. 


ered. A loan to 
at the present): 


with many out 


This indicates a gain of | 


LONDON IRON AND 
STEEL EXCHANGE 
Activity Has Slumped, Although 
Inquiry From Abroad Ap- 
pears Stimulated by Price Cuts 


' Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The business ac- 
tivity recently noticeable has slumped 
again, Inquiry f abroad appears 
to-have been stimulated by. the recent 
price reductions, but there+seems to 
have been a lull ‘in the volume -of 
business actually transacted. Over* 
seas buyers are again reverting to the 
‘practice of making counter offers to 
quotations wired them, and a consid-_ 
erable amount of business is hung up 
in this way. British works continue 
to secure: most of 't ome trade that 
is passing, as theirprices, while still 
higher than ‘those quoted by conti- 
neftal makers, are sufficiently low to 
‘gain them the preference fh view of | 
their assured delivery. 

In the export tharket, a!so, a ‘fair 
proportion of the = that come into _ 
the market are en by the British 
makers; but the extent of the business 
is small. Sérious {competition from . 
German works is not being, ’experi- 
emced, and although quotations have, 
been received from that source. re- 
cently, they have been so hedged about 
by conditions fegarding delivery and 
exchange movements that no business 
has resulted. The Labor situation in 


|Belgium still Gontinues to interfere 


with’ production in that country, and 
although a certain amount of Belgian 
material has come on the market at a 
low, price, it has not been sufficient to 
interfere with the general firmer tend~ 
ency of continental prices. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
; Thurs, Wed. . Parity 
$3.99% $3.99% $4.8665 
.0723% .0727% .1930 
0701 .0702% 

£1880 -1895 

.0416%4 .0419% 

3412 .3615 

0088 .0039 

». 91% 914 

.3234 .3275 

.0419 0417 

.1370 1370 


) 


(French) ee 
Frances (Belgian).. 
| Francs (Swiss)..... 


| Gullders 

German marks.... 
Canadian dollar.:. 
Argentine pesos... 
Drachmas , (Gréek) 
PesetaS  .)..+++++s 
Swedish kroner... .2326 2320 
Norwegian kroner 3433 1432 
Danish kroner ~1840 .1832 


-“ 


i 
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COTTON MARKET 

NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
futures closed barely steady yester- 
day. December, 18.80; January, 16.63; 
March, 16.68; May, 16.58; July, 16.23. 


———o_ ~*~ 


Spot quiet, middling 17.20. 


up 1; Marine preferred 54, up 1. 


higher rate. 


i frigerator cars from the Chilean Gov- 
‘| ernment. 


American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. | 


Convertible Six Per’ Cent. Bonds due 1925 


due 
at about 9934 to 


due 


1941. 
yield about 6.00% 


194] 


at about 10744 to yield 6.35% 


Founded 


115 Devonshire Street, 
‘ BOSTON 7 


246 Berkeley Street 


BOSTON 


in 3865. 


We shall be glad to make, other investment suggestions upon 


Kidder, Peabody. & Co. 


~~ 
—- 


~ 


These bonds are selling at about 108 and interest at which 
price the holder is receiving only . 3.70% on_ his 


By converting the Bonds into the 9% _ stock of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company he would receive a return of nearly 8%. 


funds. 


We believe that it is for the interest of the holder to either convert these 
bonds—or dispose of them in the market at current prices, and reinvest in long 
time bonds, of the Bell Telephone System which can be purchased to yield a much 
We suggest as an attractive exchange one of the following: bonds: 


New York Telephone Co. Refunding Mortgage 6’s 


Northwestern Bell Telephone 1st Moitgage 7's 


request. 


18 Broad Street 
NEW YORK 


45 East 42nd Street 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Correspondents of Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd.,. London 


NEW YORK 
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~. RARTFOR ~NEW HAYEN—Continued DETROIT COLUMBUS—Continnea |=. PROVIDENCE 
BEARDSLEY BEARDSLEY 2. A. G. KINGDON | NEW. YORK SHOPS : JONES'S ARCADE 
G ‘ SPRING VALLEY BRAND. Morehouse-Martens _ TAniag” SyRWisEIECS 
- Black Spanish Laces ip Sie Bmat felae” _——— 
all widthe—an unusual selection. | — Goods and Garments 


ok ageths Se a et . i ht re Q tar a ae po . i A P . | ; : be ) | ‘® : i “eee oe HE Ww, et MOORE co. 
on—has heen s "genuine | turned soldier organizations could ~The he Flint Bruce 10. | (GO a> cL | “s Lighting J ixtures. ee 
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Lis Aber ag. « ates, 9 : 1 at 1 t a one Main 6285 ha made. Modera Prices. | 
feo mtdar mente 8 thie i% | A ‘propos , the ‘we . : Seated | that Is E te : <p 
| eT jot  vereaiies Of | of the Great War. Veterans - eels cede _ "TELEGRAPH. DELIVERY aAXYWRERE _ © IMT, | SOUTH HIGH. NEAR MAIN Bxquisite i» the band “wrought work, ¢m- 


7 ’ - 
. > 


. in’ French, Ar- 


ms; vg * de NT . r ’ Pitts Shoes ceesbane niche. and ‘Venetian Cut work, 


i R 1 Te eES | ' fancy work from Fagal, to be found et 
4 ‘, Goede as Represented | a v : - 
Suk ue - A a Wight 
: ASYM, OE... 10) FROMBOLL ST.) Sy re : | ' . “19a-N. High St, The Little Shop of Mary vig 
| Corner cover sie «nd Fourth Ave.. Detroft. Mick. ap AE Re nt Kinsley Bide. 


e aT ig 
¥ “— shed a total : , Coombs—Florist as acm |g ROOMS tte ar witholit private Gath: sles | + W e nd Misses’. 
na rate wt he ve a | Twe Stores: eo - PORTLAND 1 GaKola "APARTMENT HOTEL Dependable Shoes Since 1880. omen ‘sa 

ae, ‘82 Watson Street. ' WINTER COATS 


: the 4 eae weer ie ss . en; made : : = 
. The Monet [of Feturned soldier * a illinery Shop _ COWEN'S CORSET SHOP ash pooh : 
. : |. whe h th safety and 
| Attractive Models for the Sécason.| "eden Geate core ts Sel A, E.GRIMSHAW * people shop with safety and | At Exceptionally Low 


Sora honl ars CORNING & COMPANY oof Cy oem oth ae The Z. L. White Co. sere 


| diers’ organization, th 
to insure that “the views of this sec-. Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases CROPLEY & ANDERSON. 84 West Grand River Avenue 106-110 NORTH HIGH ST. Fabrics’ are Bolivia, Suede Velour, 
Panne De Laine, Normandy, 


tion ofi the “population are set forth - Eatabtished 1812 Congress Square Lunch Rooms DETROIT, MICH. Nine bie floors. 
LEY Velinette, Douve De Laine 


{Ejim the most united way: 83 Asylum Street ‘@. LANGLEY, Manager 
| ALLIED GOOD WILL IN O talR 87 et Sey, mitten | The Ferrie Fowler Fosdick Co., Ine. 5 RISTAN DYE HOUSE and Plushes 
AFRICAN WATERS rien d USS. a a a engage aa oe haps 9 ES Sale Prices range from 
THE SAMUEL DONCHIAN RUG CO. _M ASSACHUSETTS - QUICK PRINTER : 7s ~ $15 to $59 
( Peel: ARES. - LO ; 


ial 10 The Christian Science Monitor _ 205 PEARL STREET) Cadillac 114 218 State Street ez 
“rom Ma wind iThe M. & W. Tire Co. z 


rom South Afran News Office 
CAPE TOWN, ape Colony—The Do ne Stic. Rugs 4 Ww ALL PAPERS | WOODWARD AND HARPER aay us. High Se Mages 
French ship Amiral Cecilie of 2695 |» Of Latest Styles and Highest quay. AMERICAN—AKRON New lowest prices now possible in OWWaTMISEAn 


tons register, which left-Port Lifcoln, \ a wnt anide popet at lew Olek hee taal CORD AND FABRIC Suits—Coats—Dresses 


South Australia, on Mareli 14, bound | ; ‘ AUGUSTUS THURGOOD FF = 
for ~ Henna France, when about 140) | 38-40 CORNHILL, BOSTON £ eMetent ote yet tet a aa Wee IRS = SS NOR 


days out, fell in the Cluny | ° S. , ; 
poe inte py =) a — is MA ee Shattuck & Jones |= _ DOLLS Ls ie i awGRarine, Ooms The Laundry That Satisfies 


Castle that his ship had run out of . FOR MEN AND WOMEN INCORPORATED All Kinds of Dolls Repaired 
Wigs, New Eyes, and Eyes Reset _LAKEWOOD_ 


provisions and would like assistance: ae 
wn and} rhe captain ofthe Cluny Castle ‘James Lawrence & Son k | ‘All Parts Furnished : “The Electric Sanitary Laundry Co. 

promptly replied he would vs to ‘ SELECT MEATS Imported Dolls and Doll Clothing PROS. 2335 CrNT. 1384 
ee eS DOLL REPAIR SHOP BUY YOUR DODGE IN LAKEWOOD 


boat led with food and low-| WKH Telephone 14387 Richmond 
pc Gee ST HILL GROCERY 1508 MSCS ES Phone Cherry 5949-W DETROIT Dodge Brothers Motor Vehicles 


[could tower a boat, one was lowered ap ke reer 198 Faneuil} Hall Market re | ae 

Se hades Cecile. ana seared | BOSTON ; rS Robert A. Alpers Motor Co.| street" 

alongside the intérmediate liner, 1A. a F OSTER — CO. SALES AND SERVICE Providence 
R. I. 


which was carrying some 300 blue- 45 Asylum Street Isaac Locke Cia. micenies  tiiad Me Gleie i vent Deerett are. oom 6206; Highland 259-R 


'} jacket ratings for H. M. Flagship at 
Simon's Bay. As the boat from the pars torte en 97, 99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market Clothing, Furnishings, Hats & Shoes Shoes of Qualit ge oe wastes Ra 
distressed French vessel approached,| ~ +1:,¢ furnishin as Sa of Quality for Men, Boys and Gir's :.= cer i , 
the British naval men lined up ip “yi for M a B Fruits, Vegetables and egg ols ol re gp ’ | HARDWARE AND ELECTRICAL CO. 
proper order and gave the salute. At shoes tor en and boys. H h P we DETROIT. MICH. Eden Washing Machines, Klectric or Gas Heaters 
| tile same time the band of the Cluny 27 Stores—27 Cities othouse Products BREDE & SCHROETER pled Det Are , a iste 
“ ” : u 4804 ro 
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PROVIDENCE 


——— 


The Cluny Castle passengers added |  gnirts -;. weckwear -:- Hosiery - - Pajamas . 60 CanGeld Avenue West Detroit, Mic. | 6. FINE FOOTWEAR RIGHT 


U en oy 
1 tothe ‘welcome in the characteristic | ,., Street " Hotel Garde Bids. Bids BROCKTON Jewell Feather Mattress Co. vésucceanor to a pa heme ge yy MODERATELY PRICED 
280 Westminster Street 


British manner, and were well ~ | orl Bre ar vereg 
assisted by the crew of the Inter-| ~MOLLIE M AYER’S: C. Raat Fen te Vet Our ede, pillows. eid Sntteessehe banttoen somes aap ate wart Dry Goods Company Prevalence &. £ aT 
mediate vessels. GROCERY DEPARTMENT from feather beds. 859 Michigan Ave., Cad. 896. | opy iy BNINGS WEAR 

yy gl as oS Buy Peirce Shoes and 


Cay toe Ty gece baat agate ae CORSETS i eo DETROIT CREAMERY | THE a COAL CO. Hosiery 


ship,” satd a man.who was aboard 
; James Edgar. Company. : nn al 


the Cluny Castle, “it was really a| © y 
splendid moment for the entente.| We are associated with Molli¢ BROCKTON soos 304 A 2210) —5¢ Fou, Want the Bost Moderately Priced 


There. were the British bluejackets | Mayer's on Fifth Ave., New York : Pp. & 

pewipag men Ph | ag Potion avant eee shia AVENUE QUALITY aren nnn “MILLER BROS. SHOS. F. PEIRCE & SON 

and a weicome. ere was the ship's’ : : , ' , “ 

band playing in sparkling fashion the AT MODERATE PRicEs_ |(Central Sq. HardwareCo. : French ag, ae Co A House in Need of Paint 
Drv * | will net wait for good paint to get cheaper. 


uae ees tn der the rinkt : 669 M husetts A ms eh, Oe : ' 1689 WINCHESTER AVE ting promptly when 
Lucille Corset Shop a aes yaa | J+ Dy Candler Roofing Co. |, prose cou wit! Bring Our Auto to Your Home | the snced ‘comes ailidan Pat 


every one on board to offer the right 
good hand of fellowship. The men Tel. Cambridge 6126 and 6127 ROOFING AND SHEET . LAKEWOOD 1840 o bands ta rood i Painter 


from the ship with the tricolor at/ 1339 Main St. ' Opp. Keney Tower METAL WORK Solici 
ETROIT, MICH. We WWor Cannel BELCHER & LOOMIS 


her masth ceived with st. 8. 
every manifestation of friendship.” |THE LOUISE “SHOP Pac sn Main 812518 MARSHALI-ASTON HARDWARE CO.. 


The Amiral Cecille was supplied : MAKER’S 83-91 Weybosset St.. Providence. R. I. 
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jin his care. 
|FOR EQUALITY IN 
BRITISH SCHOOLS} 


? staff is ready to devote, 
spare time to the children 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor ie 

‘LONDON, England — Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, M. P., is the secretary of 
the British Labor Party and therefore 
hie views on education may be noted 
as the expression of.the ideas of that 
movement. Speaking at Saltaire re- 


jcently he drew attention'to two or 


threé points of weakness in the edu- 


| cational system, with special reference 


to the matter of class differentiation. 


of | tn the first place he pleaded for a new 


|treated as something inferior. 


| the 


conception of elementary or, as he 
preferred to call it, primary education. 
In the past, elementary educatién had 
been a special kind of education de- 
vised for a special class and was 
But 
the primary school ought to be fn 
England what it was in America, the 
common school, and its equipment 
should be the best the nation could 
afford. What could be more absurd, 


jhe said, than to insist on classes not 
jexceeding 80 in secondary schools and 


to allow ~classes of 60 in primary 
schools; to provide playing fields for 


| the former, but not for the latter; to 


have different standards of staffing 


jand air space? When the nation ob- 


tained, as it ultimately must, universal 
secondary education, the primary 
school Id no longer be engaged in 
sible task of trying to edu-. 
cate both the ‘child of 7 and the 
youth of 18. It would become the uni- 
versal preparatory school. # 
In the next place Mr. Henderson 


‘| drew attention to a tendency which he 


feared was inherent in the continua-' 
tion schools. They might turn-out to 
be an inferior type of institution to 
the secondary school and thus perpet- 


j uate the present class divisiona. The 


ls | aim should be secondary education for 


edjand accompanied by 


ep- 


ition 


all children, and this should be free 
maintenance 
grants. This naturally led up to the 
subject of the universities, and in 
pointing out that the development of 
secondary education must inevitably 
make a greater demand upon our uni- 
versity inetitutions, Mr, Henderson 
paid that it appeared to him that the 
line of Advance was to be found in 
increasing the number of universities 
Father than enlarging existing univer- 
sities. The main financial support for 
this must come from the state and 
from local authorities, Referring to 
the demand for adult education, he 
pointed out that this sphere of edu- 
cation was an essential of a demo- 
cratic community, and it would make 
still greater calls upon both universi- 
ties and local authorities. The time 
‘was now ripe for further advances, 
‘and it was to be hoped that the recom- 
mendations of the Adult Education 
Committee of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction would be put into operation 
without delay. : 

» In building up a system such as 
Mr. Henderson outlined, it is obvious 
‘that the two essentials are teachérs 
and money. With regard to the first 
of these points Mr. Henderson was in 
favor of training colleges being 
brought into close relationship with 
the universities. On the question of 
finance he emphasized the folly of 
educational parsimony. A more gen- 
erous system of education would have 


of | the twofold result of raising the na- 


tional level of efficiency and diminish- 
ing expenditure previously devoted to 
arresting the results arising from de- 
fects in education and the social en- 
vironment, 


TWO ENGLISH 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor : 


HERNE BAY, England—That a 


hich |summer, vacation may well be used 


to -provide new interests, both intel- 


iture|}éctual and social, is being dem- 


onstrated in England today through 
the rapid growth of the summer 
school idea, which leads groups of 
people with a common interest to 
gather together in some lovely spot 
in the country among mountains and 
lakes, or by the sea, or in an old- 
world town, and arrange a program of 


t| varied studies and activities. 


ate 


“Two schools thus conducted were 
the Fabian Summer. School, which 


Atg at Prior’s Field, Godalming, 
in the county of Surrey, and the 


Labor Research Department’s first 
school, which was held at 


summer 
| Herne Bay by the sea during the last 


week in August and the first ‘week in 


ber. 
, were about 90 guests at the 
Fabian School and nearly the same 
number the Labor Research De- 


at 

8 
Sishoot of the older association. Al- 
though to outward appearances the 
split and Guild 


ent’ 
was 


rtn School, which is really an 


of separa- 


“% 


the true cause 


Socialism, 


. 


nomic changes as st 


its fifteenth annual session in. 


loser, for 


in grounds 
covering 19 aeres which include a 
| seven iis courts, and 
d, and it commands a 
‘toward Hindhead .and 

the Hampshire gowns. 

The published aim of.the summer 
school “is to bring.togetherfor mutual, 
intercourse members of the Fabian 
Society other pefsons interested 
in the ous kinds of Socialist work 
and social reform ahd to. afford, op- 
portunities for lectures On sociology, 

es ahd other subjects.” —ss«t 

The weeks were allocated to differ- 
ent subjects, the first week being de-, 
‘voted to Socialism and lite e; the 
second to international .affairs; the 
third to women’s quegtiags, and the 


{fourth to the formation’ of” public 


opinion. 8, 

That there is coming to the thinkers 
of the world a tendency, to be less 
well satisfied with social -and eco-, 

jent in. them- 
selves was evidenced during the first 
two weeks of lectures. - aul E. M. 
Joad, the philosopher, todk as his 
subject “The Artist, Author, and 
Thinker”; Mrs. “Mary ‘Austin, the 
American novelist, spoke jon “Social 
Life and the Community. Theater’; 
Col. G. Shuster discussed the ‘Ter 
Muelen Scheme.” ‘Without exception 


these speakers, after .covering the] 


present situation in their respective 
fields, pointed out that there is need 
of a new vision in the world and that 
the new order will not be established 
without a decided change of heart. 
In fact so strongly was this’ point of. 
view urged that some of the Marxian 
Socialists became impatient, stating 
that they had come to hear economics 
discusséd, not the religious instinct. or 
the “life force,” or what’ not. 

In this connection it is significant 
that the Fabian Society was. founded 
“for the purpose of reconstructing 
society in accordance with the highest 
moral possibilities” and that it has 
been a forerunner of social govern-‘ 
ment in England for many years. 
Attention may be drawn to the follow- 
ing statement made by Bernard Shaw 
in Appendix I of the History of the 
Fabian Society: 4 a : 

“The work that came to our hands 
in our first two decades was material- 
istic work; and it was. not until the 
turn of the century brought us the 
suffrage movement and the Wells’ raid 
that the materialistic atmosphere gave 
way, and the society began to retain 
recruits of a kind that it- always lost 
‘in the earlier years as it lost... 
(virtually) William Clarke, It is cer- 
tainly perceptibly less hard-headed 
than it was in its firgt period.” 

a - ; 


WHEN THE LIBRARY . 
' COMES INTO ITS OWN 


‘ 

“The library is destined sooner or 
later to pase through stages re- 
sembling those that have been noted 
for the public school. Just as every 
community is now. required to main- 
tain a school, every community will 
eventually be required to maintain a 
library, to’ do which, and for like 
reasons, it will be aided by state and 
nation ‘because ignorance on any ‘age 
level or anywhere in the United States 
strikes at the very existence of democ- 
racy,” Joy Elmer Morgan, managing 
editor of the Journal of the Nationa! 
Education Association, said in a re- 
cent issue of the Sierra Educational 
News.. He said further, “Ia fact, all 
the association’s activity points to the 
necessary and inevitable conclusion— 
a county library or its equivalent, 
in charge of professional librarians 
trained to make its work effective, in 
every county in the United States. To 
have ‘compulsory education without 
the free public library is to build a 
house without a roof; it is to raise 
the crop and neglect the harvest; it 
is unthinkable.” 


dtd 


“There were 410 institutions in the 
United States which reported haying 
summer schools in 1921, with a total 
of 253,111 students; a gain of 62,105 
students, or about 32 per cent over 
1920,” according to figures collected 
by Dean Raymond Walters of Swarth- 
more Gollege. “Of these institutions, 
241 were universities and degree- 
granting colleges. Their 1921 summer 
enrollment was 143,154, ads compared 
with 111,617 in 1920. The gain is 
31,537, or 28 per cent.” Then, for the 
sake of comparison with , pre-war 
times, Dean Walters'took pre-war fig- 
ures provided by School and Society 
covering 20 institutions. “The summer- 
school totals for these 20 universities 
and colleges five years ago were 37,- 
832, as compared with 56,735 for the 
same institutions in 1921. The differ- 
enc® of 18,903 students is practically 
50 per cent.” ' 


Japanese children have sent to Cleye- 
land (Ohio) schools an exhibition cf 
the art work done in the schools of 
Tokyo and Yokohama, and the Cleve+ 
lahd schools in acknowledgment of 
this have sent an exhibition of the art 
work of Cleveland boys and girls. More 
Cleveland boys are electing art courses 
than ever before. Where tormerly one 
boy chose work in the art classes, five 
or six now take these courses. In one 
schoo] an entire class of boys elected 
art in the ninth grade. ! 


Students may enter the University 
of California from high school with 
music as a major subject, according 
to arrangements that have been made 
between the state Board of Education 


and the university. 
| ee 


‘ 


‘hours were maiply given to the prob- 


‘out like a mathematical; equation.. 


‘than his hopes had anticipated. 
“What is wrong with it?” he queried | 


‘deal. recitation.’ I fear you ar 


EDUCATIONAL. _. 


«| PLANNING THE IDEAL 


RECITATION © 


Specidlly for The Christian Science Monitor 

A colleague stopped me the other 
day as I was making my way across 
the campus. “Blenkinsop,” he called 
to me, “I. want you to see my outline 
plan of how to”’conduct the ideal reci- 
ny wd “a aS it him ‘to come ‘up 

paused to pe | fe u 

with me, albeit Oreathag of depression 
seized upon me. I knew si men who 
had hailed, me as a youn@-teacher of 
shining earnestness, whode waking 


lems of how better to serve his under- 
graduate classes. If I had a miggiv- 
ing it was because he haq-used, the 
words “the ideal recitation.” ~~ _.. 
“See here,” he cried in his boyish 
enthusiasm, “I want your opinion_of 
this,” and ‘he thrust a typewrittert 
sheet into my hand.. There.] found an 
excellent outline of what to do in a 
recitation period, the whole avorked 


saw. out of the corner of my eye a 
look of disappointment oh my young 
friend’s face as he noted that my éx- 
pression indicated. appreciation 


in a tone of anxiety. a 
“As a plan, my dear boy, it appears 


My only objection is to thé title ‘the 


Ing out of account one of.the factors 
in. the problem of teaching which 
makes any standardized recitation plan 
a failure.” , 
“What factor do you mean?” he 
asked, scanning his notes as if he 
could detect its omission there. 
‘Where Standardization Fails 

“So good a teacher as you are,” I 
replied, “wouid not have failed to ob- 
serve that each room full of under- 
graduates has, curiously enough per- 


I | the benefactor, the Bartlett School. 


to me ingetiious and well thought out.) 
: leay- | fessor of *Bnglish literature. im the 
a 


 rfeulum for the certificate’ course will 
be extended from two to three years, 
and for the degree course from three 
to five years. The five-year ‘course 
will, under the” new scheme, give 
recognition to the ‘importance of prac- 
tical experience ihtan architect's office. 
The first four years of the degree cur- 
riculum will be spent in the Univer- 
sity School of Architecture, in lectures 
and studio work, with ample provision 
for visits to important bufldings,. and 
the scheme enables the studenta dur- 
ing their vacations to méasure and 
sketch old buildings.’, The fifth year 
will be spent mainly in the office of an 
architect. approved for the purpose by 
the university. The students. will 
combine with this:-work in architects’ 
Offices a@ certain amount of work of an 
advanced character in ‘the University 
Architectural Ateliér. Thig Atelier 
‘has been organized with the twofold 
purpose ‘of, meeting the needs, of 
undergraduates their fifth year, and 
algo the needs of young architects who 
wish to ‘pursue work of a, post-gradu- 
ate character. The University School 
of Architecture has been named, after 


. MUSIC’S PLACE IN 
EDUCATION 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
a+ of 4: Selence Monitor’. © *. 
BIRMINGHAM, England—The pro- 


Birmingham University has shade an 
interesting contribution to the discus- 
sion on the place of music in an ideal 
Scheme of education. Dr. Ernest de 
Selincourt, in his address to the Brit- 
ish Music Society, took different 
grounds from .those of Sir Henry 
Hadow in. urging the claims ot music 
as an instrument of general culture: 
No doubt he would be sympathetic re- 
garding the value of technital training 


haps, a personality of its own. It 
makes no difference whether your divi- | 
sions have been assigned alphabet- | 
ically or have been selected on the, 
basis of scholarship. No two of them | 
are ever alike. Probably you recall. 
the fact that I taught “Henry IV,” Part: 
I, to freshmen for upward of 10' 
years, three to four separate divisions 
a term?” 

“T do,” he smiled. “It was one of 
the longest runs on record for that 
play. I have often listened outside 
the classroom door to your Hotspur.” 

“Assuming that is a compliment,” 
I said, “I shall return to my point. 
In all that time I was not able to use 
‘over again with a second division 
the notes I had prepared for a first. 
Each recitation required a_ special 
preparation and a #pecial method of 
Approach, simply because the di- 
visions were,as unlike one another as 
different individuals would have been.” 
“J gee,” he said wly. “But of 
course you are talking about teaching 
Shakespeare. I was thinking of my 
classes in chemistry, where the prob- 
lem is to present a body of facts which 
admit of no variation.” 

“My boy,” I answered—I was gradu- 
ated 10 years before him—"“the fallacy 
is the same. Teaching cannot be 
standardized without turning § the 
theory of instruction into a set of 
wooden formulw, It is personal con- 
tact with one’s classes which leads to 

teaching. A standardized plan 
urns the inatructor into a machine. 
You can't improve blockheads by giv- 
ing them wooden blocks. For personal 
contact to be established you have to 
learn to know your men. And how 
can you da this if your thoughts are 
wholly absorbed with a predetermined 
plan which you intend to drive ahead 
with willy-nilly?” 
Individuality in Classes 

“But I thought the day.of trusting 
to inspiration in teaching had passed,” 
he objected. “Surely you would not 
go into class trusting to-luck?” 

“You have not yet understood my 
point. I believe,so thoroughly in the 
careful and thorough preparation of 
a recitation that I do not think it 
possible to have any two of them 
alike. A class is like a football team. 
They have to be specially coached and 
to be individually considered before 
efficient teamwork can be obtained 
from them. I try to meet each man 
in weekly conferences to talk over 
with him not only his work but also 
fo talk with him about things in gen- 
eral. | What are his likes and dis- 
likes? In what is he interested? It 
is not until several weeks have-passed 
that I begin to feel any confidence 
in. my .own preparations for teaching 
a division. But once I do get to 
know what the particular team facing 
me is capable of doing, I then can 
drive them somewhere in the general 
direction of the ideal good we are all 
seeking.” 

“Is that why you will not permit 
an assistant to read papers for you?” 
my friend asked. 

““Yes—because it is essential for a 
‘teacher to know exactly what each 
man is doing. When you read your 
own class papers you sqQon’ realize 
your own shortcomings as a. teacher 
and are in a better position to disci- 
pline yourself. One must be ready to 
change or adapt one’s. plans as cir- 
cumstances dictate. The ideal recita- 
tion is ohe that reaches the class as 
a whole. It does not exist as a plan 
on paper; it is something to be 
Visualized by the instructor, as he 
looks about him at the particular 
class in front of his desk.” 

*I think, perhaps, I agree with you,” 
replied my friend. As he walked 
away I observed him tearing a sheet 
of paper into small pieces. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 4 
LONDON, England—An important 
change has been made by the senate 
of the University of London in con- 
nection with its scheme of architec- 
tural studies.. Acting on the advice of 


in sight-reading, urged by Sir Henry 
Hadow, who avowed that he looked 
forward to the time when the average 
cultivated man would be able to sit 
by the fire and read the score of the 
Beethoven quartets with the same 
ease, profit and enjoyment as the plays 
of Shakespeare; but he puts in a 
caveat against every man being his 
Own composer or even his own ‘per-- 
former. 

He admits that a little training 
would enable us to. master the lan- 
guage of music, so that, if we could’ 
not speak it ourselves, we should per- 
fectly understand it; and this he 
thinks highly desirable in the case of’ 
all children betweén the-ages of 13 
and 16. But he. sees the futility of 
expecting every child to become an 
executant and a maker. of music, and 
Only urges that before the age for 
specializing in education arrives, a 
course of music should form part of 
any comprehensive scheme. 


Value of Musical Appreciation 


Professor de Slincourt, though not 
a musician himself, has sufficient 
knowledge and appreciation of music 
to comprehend its refining influence, 
as well as its wide appeal; and he 
probably would agree with a recent 
writer that there is little likelihood of 
loneliness for the man or woman who 
can sit down to the piano or take up 
the vidlin. But he realizes that without 
special musical gift there ia no such 
possibility as that of sitting down -to 
the piano or taking up the violin and 
playing with an ease and freedom that 
would give pleasure to first-rate per- 
formers on the instrument. This is 
what De Quincey learned when he 
took up the piano, that freedom of 
fingering and technical facility was 
beyond him. .; 

The distinguished professor of liter- 
ature agrees with Plato in the im- 
portant place he would assign to 
music and the arts generally in 
the national life, and of , the 
higher functions of music in particu- 
lar. In a passage elaborating his con- 
tention that not all learners can be 
expected to become composers or per- 
formers, he says: “It is the supreme 
gift of creative genius, and one of 
the tests of it, that it can express for 
the race what they cannot express for 
themselves, so that when we hear its 
voice it seems to us that it is uttering 
our own incoherent thought and emo- 
tion. Music more than poetry has this 
magic power of expressing us to our- 
selves, simply because its logical and 
intellectual content is less definite, so 
that wé can more easily adapt it to 
our immediate need.” In order to be 
able to do this, he contends, all that 
is necessary is a little early training, 
which would enable us to master. the 
language of music to the extent of 
‘not being able to speak it but just 
sufficiently to understand it. 


Music a Required Study 

Professor de Selincourt’s practical 
proposal is that our school curricu- 
lum should be increased by making 
music a compulsory subject’ of study 
for scholars between 13 and 16, and 
recommends “one lesson a week de- 
voted to a course of study carefully 
graduated to meet the capacity of: the 
children, in which the development of 
music is traced and a simple explana- 
tion given of the different forms of 
musical composition, of the harmonic 
laws on which music Was built up, of 
the different functions of the different 
instruments, of the individual char- 
-acteristics of the various composers, 
and if, throughout, the lessons. were 
richly illustrated by careftilly cHfosen 
and attractive examples performed to 
the class, even by no better means 
than the-pianola or the gramophone, 
thus giving the children full opportu- 
nity of hearing the greatest master- 
pieces, in a very short time the whole 
attitude of the country toward music 
would be revolutionized.” This is a 
daring prophecy ig the eyes of Many 
people yet they feel that the more 


' | 
contact with the masterpieces of 
music, the more does music enter into 
their lives and influence thelr mental 
outlook. 

The professor regrets that when he 
attended school there was no such 
musical course available as the one he 
sketches out for the public and private 
schools of the future. Looking back 
over the years lie spent at one of 
our most famous public schools, he 
confesses. there were few classes he 
would not willingly fave sacrificed 
for a class in musical appreciation of 
the kind he recommends, The Eng- 
lish elementary schools are in a meas- 
ure promoting this movement for. the 
spread of musical education. The 
secondary schools nearly all consider 
music as an extra, or optional, subject, 
and give only individual instrumental 
teaching, or class-singing, not at all 
orn wide and compreliensive lines, The 
grammar schools ignore it altogether, 
and the universities teach it radi- 
cally and nearly always restrict them- 
selves to the theoretical side of music. 
So there is a long way travel be- 
fore music becomes a common 
language. 


AN HONORS COURSE 
AT BARNARD COLLEGE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor . 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Barnard 


College has inaugurated this year a 
special honors course, resembling the 
English system, by which it is in- 
tended to provide for the most able 
students an opportunity to do the best 
work of which they are capable, and 
to that’ efid to relieve them of, much 
of the ordinary routine of callége and 
some prescribed courses, according to 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Thir- 
teen students have been selected for 
the experiment this year because of 
the unusual development they demon- 
strated. During their senior year théy 
are to be permitted to take graduate 
work under the most distinguished 
professors at Columbia University. 

“We have felt for some years that we 
spend too much time on our mediocre 
and poor students and not enough on 
the really gdod ones,” said Dean 
Gildersleeve. “And we have been in- 
clined to think that the system in our 
American colleges does not ordinarily 
get the greatest possible amount of 
work out of an able girl and develop 
her scholarship to the utmost of 
which she ig capable. The distinction 
between pass students and honors 
students in the English universities 
seemed to hold out a suggestion of 
possible usefulness. In a way, our 
new honors course is a little like’ the 
English arrangement, but ‘we are try- 
ing to adapt it to American condi- 
tions. , 

“Students will not be admitted to 
this course until they have demon- 
strated that they have unusual ability. 


Ordinarily, they will enter it at the 


beginning of the sophomore year or 
of the junior year. As a result of 
excellent entrance examinations, con- 
firmed by special examinations held 
by the faculty, it might be possible for 
a very extraordinary student of un- 
usual maturity to be admitted at the 
beginning of her freshman year, but 
this will probably occur very rarely, 
if ever. 

“Students in this course are required 
to take at least four years of college 
work before receiving the degree of 
bachelor of arts. They may, however, 
substitute, for the usual requirement 
of 120 points, a course of special 
study ina single subject or in a group 
of related subjects. The proper de- 
partment or group of departments 
takes charge of the students’ work and, 
subject to the approval of the faculty, 
determines what they must do in order 
to receive the degree. 

“It will readily be geen that this 
plan is an effort to avoid some of the 
faults characteristic of our American 
college system, for example, that of 
forcing a student to spend a great 
deal of her time in class rooms listen- 
ing to lectures and running to and 
from various college engagements. It 
also counteracts the tendency to think 
of education and scholarship in terms 
of courses, grades and points rather 
than subjects or fields of knowledge, 
and that unfortunate American ten- 
dency to split up one’s knowledge into 
half-yearly fragments which are for- 
gotten quickly after the midyear and 
final examinations.” 

Dean Gildersleeve addec that this 
course was intended only for students 
who definitely wish to become scholars 
in a certain field and although they 
will be allowed a much greater chance 
for specialization than the ordinary 
student, it is not thought that they 
will become narrow-minded specialists. 


Students in the Technigal High 
School, Buffalo, New York, operate a 
studio shop for art and craft work, 
and take orders for all kinds of letter- 
ing and designing. Letterheads, fold- 
ers, booklets, menu cards, and book- 
plates are*produced and sold. Batik 
decoration is also done, and table 
runners, trays, scarfs, patchment 
shades, etc., are among the products. 
At the first exhibition, more than 800 
persons visited the shop, and orders 
were taken amounting to $535. The 
shop supports itself and shows a 
profit. Even at the start, the students 
did not receive any money from the 
school authorities. All the buying of 
materials is done by the students out- 
side of schoo! hours. Books are kept, 
showing costs of materials, time spent 
in making articles, sales prices, and 
profits.. “The stitchery” in the same 
school makes gowns, skirts, and 
blouses to order for moderate sums. 
The catering class also works on a 
commercial basis, and selis salads, 
rolis, cakes, etc. Some of the girls of 
the class go out to private homes and 
assist at afternoon or evening parties 
to earn money. 


To raise the standard of school dra- 
matics in California, a dramatic league 


eminent practicing architects, the cur- 


_ ‘ . 
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fully young people are brought into! 
: ' « 


of 65 teachers has been formed. 


CITIZENS-TO-BE AND 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Self-gov- 
ernment should play an ever-increas- 
ing part in the program of a pupil be- . 
ginning with his very first day in 
school, declared- Miss Lotta Clark, a 
teacher in the Boston Normal School, 
in an address before a county teach- 
ers’ convention recently., Though in 
the great majority of instances, self- 
direction is left to be undertaken and 
developed—if at all—during the col- 
lege period of the learner, and though 
there are some communities where 
the citizen-to-be is allowed to gain his 

rst experience of helping to govern 

e school group of Which he is a part . 
during his high school period, and 
-though there are a few cases where 
those attending the most common 
school of all—the elementary school— 
are given a glimpse of what it means 
to be a citizen, Miss Clark would 
cemmence at the very beginning of 
the school career to let the self-con-~- 
trol powers of the individual find ex- 
pression and unfoldment. 

The speaker went so far as to apply 
the text, “A little child shall lead 
them,” to school methods. She then 
asked, “What has the stupendous sy¥s- 


tem of education done in the way of 


getting at the little citizen?’ The 
system began at the wrong end of 
school life to train in the fundamen- 
tale of eitizenship, she continued, and 
quoted a book on education as saying 
that the child would be the last serf 
of society to be free. Education must 
help the child to free himself from the 
enslavement of circimstances and en< 
vironment. | 

Early Self-Discipline 

Candidates for some of the larger 
public offices were sometimes adver~ 
tised as “able, capable and honest,” 
said Miss Clark, and it was there~- 
fore the business of the schools to 
build up these characteristics in com- 
ing citizens, -but it could not come 
about through discipline from above 
but must be self-discipline, and the 
earlier it began the better. The most 
outstanding characteristic of a ‘true 
citizen was self-control, and this self- 
control and self-expression in citizen- 
ship would never obtain in any large 
degree until the children were started 
doing it. 

Perhaps the most pointed part of ° 
Miss Clark’s address was her descrip- 
tion of a visit to a Gérman school, 
where the little tots in the first year 
were being put through a ‘lesson in 
Penmanship. The schoolmaster, a 
most severe personage with a menac- 
ing rattan in hand, accomplished by 
sheer superimposed force a most 
rigid and clock-like obedience. Did a 
child’s hand falter, the rod fell with 
tetrifying whack. ~ This had not a 
little to do With Miss Clark’s subse- 
quent enthusiasm for the promotion 
of more self-government in Amert 
can schools. A story was told of a 
small boy who had attended a gather- 
ing where the subject of a talk was 
“Train up a-child in the way he 
should go,” and of the boy’s reporting 
it to his parents as “Chain up a child 
and away he goes.” 

hildren have a direct and straight- 
forward way of solving problems in 
discipline and in the learning of les- 
sons, which have proved surprisingly 
effectual to teachers who have given 
the children the opportunity, said the 
speaker, .The assembled primary 
school teachers were then urged to 
put problems up to the pupils more 
than in the past. Dewey was quoted 
as defining education as “sharing 
life.” This was what it meant to face 
a room of 45 upturned and expectant 
faces each morning—to give them 
bread, not stones. “Why, when a 
child asks for life, should we merely 
hand him a book about life. Why. 
can’t we give them.what they ask?” 
Miss Clark asked with emphasis. 


The Schedule and the Child 


Protest was then made against have 
ing such an iron-clamped schedule 
that on each day of the year the 
teacher would be doing exactiy the 
Same thing as on that date a year ago. 
“There was a time when I proudly 
congratulated myself as being a suc 
cessful teacher because each January 
4, for instance, I was at the very same 
point in my work that I had been on 
January 4 in previous years. Now, 
thank goodness, that is no longer so! 
I finally reached the place where I 
went to the teachgr above me and 
told her flatly that my system—which 
was the system she had taught me— 
had failed. And like the true teacher 
that she was, she told me to try out 
my own ideas.” 

An indication of the success that 
this normal school teacher has had 
with regard ‘to her history and 
civics class methods was presented by 
her to the convention. The secret of 
it all seemed to be that the teacher put 
herself more and more in the position 
of the child, trying to get the child's 
viewpoint, encouraging the child to 
use its own initiative, going along with 
the child rather than forcing the in- 
struction down from above. Miss Clark 
said that she had been criticized for 
playing too much with the children, 
but, she continued, this usually came 
from teachers who never played at all 
and who had lost all ability to enter 
into the spirit of play—they truly 
worked while they worked, but they 
worked all the time, Mfss Clark’s plea 
was for beginning to learn citizenship 
by beginning to play at doing like 
real citizens even in the lowest grade 
of the public school. “The best defi- 
nition of community civics: that has 
ever been given,” said the speaker, “is 
‘conduct of citizens in community.’” 


Dismissal from the: high schools of 
all teachers who have tiot a college 
degree is expected in South Dakota, 
where a law has beén passed requir- 


ing all high school teachers to be 
college graduates, 
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The “steep uphill” is now dotted with | 
elders, and temanted only by “earth- 
delying conies;” for the castle was 
destroyed and its land disparked in 
| Henry VIII's time, the materials being 
earried up to build Comton Winyates, 
that beautiful and quiet mansion in a 
hollow of the Edge Hills where 
|Charles I slept on the night before 
Kineton (Edgehill) battle. The park 
| passed in time to a Lucy of Charlicote, 
and the name reminded us that we 
are in Shakespeare’s country.—“The 
Warwickshire Avon,” by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. | 4 


You Are Really in the 
wou 


The morning after our arrival here 
I rose early and enjoyed a walk about 
-| the place just after sunrise, whilst the 
air was still cool and refreshing. 

This old town was very familiarly 
known to me already, but no degree 
of familiarity can take away its one 
great and striking characteristic. All 
the towns and villages we have see 
hitherto on the Sadne visibly bel 
to northern or to central France. | 
Even Chalon, the last of them, is nat 
at all a southern city, it is not more 
distinctively southern than Dijon, but 
at Tournus you are really in the south, 
and might easily believe yourself in 
one of the old towns on the Rhé6ne. 
This southern character begins ex- 
actly at Tournus itself. The village’ 
of Ormes, that we passed after leav- 
ing La Coloune, has nothing of it, 
there is not a sign to warn you that 
the genuine south is at hand. Your 
boat touches at Tournus and you are 
in another country, a country as dis- 
tinct from central France as Middlesex 
is m Midlothian. 

H shall I describe the effect of 
this sudden plunge into the true south? 
First, you have a vague general im- 


pression of change, like that on arriv- 
ing in a foreign land, then you look; 
about and notice one by one the many 
details which in their aggregate have 
produced the impression. 

Some even declare that the sky at' 
Tournus has the southern azure, and 
has it not at Chalon. It is difficult in| 
a matter so gradated as the depth of | 
the sky, to determine where the veri- | 
table azure begins, but assuredly on) 
the first of September the rosy towers: 
of the old Romanesque abbatia! church 
of St. Philibert caught the first rays 
of the eastern sun against a sky of 
such blue that it seemed Italian. . 

e picturesque~ character of the 
streets here is quite the southern pic- 
turesque..The roofs are pitched at a 
very obtuse angle, and they project 
far out at the eaves; the tiles, too, 
are of the rounded, southern form, 
and more often of a pale ochrous yel- 
low than of the comfortable northern 
red. The smal] degree of inclination 
in the roofs makes them generally in- 
visible from below, you see only the 
projecting part that casts its dark 
shadow. The houses themselves are 
often roughly built, so that even when 
new they have a picturesque texture 
from the beginning. Occasionally the 
walls are supported on arcades. At 
one café there is a spacious arcade 
of this kind giving coolness that is 
much appreciated by the crew of the 
“Arar” at noon. Many of the streets 
are extremely narrow, as in the far 
south, in one of them you pass low 
arches which reminded Stephen of 
Algiers. In this little street there 
is a long external balcony with a 
balustrade of turned oak; as I was 
admiring this a man came out upon it 


: _his house, being the sole means 
‘tof communication between one room 
more cajor in Tournus 

To look 


one of the narrow streets when 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


“The Patrol,” from the etching by A. Brouet 


A Corporal’s Guard | 


Indeed 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


The pomp and circumstance of war 
seem far from here. A _ corporal’s 


guard indeed, and what would fit them 


best: conscripts or nondescripts? Now 
if there were but a big drum at hand, 
would there be an improvement, 
would, for instance, the man in the 
rear file left straighten up? Would 
he and his companions then fit the 
verse of Kipling’s: 


“There’s a fegiment a-coming’ down 
: the Grand Trunk Road; 
With ite best foot first 
And the road a-sliding past, 
’"An every blooming campin’-ground 
éxactly like the -last; 
While the Big Drum says, 
With ’is ‘rowdy-dowdy-dow!’— 
‘Kiko kissywarsti don’t you hamsher 
argy jow?’” 


One could hardly think of such a 
jolly crew as warlike, and it is easy 
to ‘imagine that disarmament would 
proceed apace among this seven. It 
is entirely possible, of course, that 
they are thinking 


“At half past five’s Revelly, an’ our 
tents they down must come, 
Like a lot of button mushrooms when 

you pick ‘em up at ’ome,” 


(or its equivalent in language not 
of the Tommies) but it is much more 
likely that the shortest one there with 
the meditative glance upon the ground 
is busy at home with the chickens, 
and that the studious tallest ong in 
the front’ rank, is surveying in his 
mind for _the twentieth time with 
transit and field notebook the last job 
he undertook before he joined the 
colors. 


° 
; _ 
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In a Convention of | 


“Once upon a time there was an Old 


Librarian who, attending a convention 
of his profession, closed. his eyes. This 
was not because the papers were un- 
interesting; nor was it because they 


Courtesy 


were not important if true, for they 
were both important and true. But 


the papers were many... . 


Suddenly he found himself in a con- 
vention of books. Now, the librarian 
had always loved books, and had cared 
for their safety, and had planned to 
extend their usefulness. But in the 
country to which he had been trans- 
: 
ported the ccnditions are reversed. 
The books assume responsibility for 
the care of their readers, and arrange 


them in order and decide upon their 
merits. For the books in their own 
country set great store by their read- 
ers. When 2 book misplaces its read- 
ers, or loses them, it is looked upon 
as unskillful. It is no small achieve- 
ment for a book to look after a large 
collection of miscellaneous readers, 
and to select those that are valua- 


bie, 

When the Old Librarian arrived, 
the convention hall was almost full. 
There were pooks of all sizes and 
ages, all engaged in animated con- 
versation. There were venerable 
folios, grave middle-aged quartos, 
flashy young duodecimos. Blue- 
blooded classics were elbowed by 
pushing “best sellers.” Shabby odd 
volumes shambled about, looking for 
members of their family circle from 
whom they had been separated for 
years. Now and then a superannuated 
text-book, lean and haggard, would 
ask for information from a pert young 
fellow who had once been his pupil. 
A slight willowy poem would trip 
a'ong with a look of vague inquiry in 
her innocent eyes, as if she were seek- 
ing some one who would tell her what 
she was all about. She would draw 
her dainty singing robes around her 

avoid the touch of some horny- 
handed son of prose with the dust of 
the Census Bureau yet upon him. 


He looks like a surveyor— 


There were grave, learned books who 


just as much as the man at his side) were spoken of with ‘bated breath as 


has all the appearance of beihg able, 
in the course of an hour or so, to lay 
the beginnings of a first-rate brick 
wall. And it is not difficult to fancy 
a pruning’ hook instead of a gun on 
the back of the corporal himself. 


The Nomination 


Vhen ash de var was ober, 
Und Beace her shnow-wice vings 
Vas vafin o’er de coondry— 
(In shpods) like afery dings; 
Und heroes vere revardtet, 
De beople all pegan 
To say ‘tvas shame dat nodings 
Vas done for Breitemann. 


No man wised how id vas shtartet, 
Or where der fore shlog came, 

Boot dey shveared it was a cinder, 
Dereto a purnin shame: 

“Dere is Schnitzere in der Gustom- 

House— 

Potzblitz! can dis tings pe — 

Und Breitmann he have nodings: 
Vot sights is dis to see! 

Nod de virst ret cendt for Breitmann! 
Ish dis do pe de gry 

On de man dat sacked de repels 
Und trinked dem high and dry? 


al . sl * « . 


So ve all dissolfed dat Breitmann 
Shouldt hafe a nomination 
To go to de Legisladoor, 
To make some dings off de nation; 
Mit de helb of a Connedigut man, 
In whom we haf great hobes, 
Who hat shange his boledics fivdeén 
dimes, 
Und derefore knew de robes. : 
~From “Breitmann:in Politics,” by 
Charles G. Leland. 


Wycliffe and the Scriptures 


The sacred Scriptures are the prop- 
erty of the people, and one which no 
one should be allowed to wrest from 
them.— Wycliffe. ° 


'“Authorities”; and there were “Origi- 


nal Sources,” aristocrats of long 
lineage, who still clung to the antique 
garb of their youth. 

There were few in the company who 
ventured upon any familiarity with 
these worthies. It was however whis- 
pered by an enterprising Thesis, who 


| 


had made their acquaintance, that 
some of them, in their own day and 
generation, had been rather com- 
mon. 

Near the doors were groups of half- 
grown pamphlets who had not yet 
reached the dignity of full book-hood. 
They formed a disturbing element, and 
it was a question whether they should 
be admitted to the floor, it being very 
difficult to keep’. these 
hobbledehoys in order. 

The Old Librarian was not one of 
those indefatigable persons who can 
sit through all the meetings furnished 
by conscientious programme-makers. 
He was glad that so many papers were 
provided at all hours, but there was 
a touch of altruism in his nature, so 
that he rejoiced in the thought of the 
information which the minds of others 
received while his own lay fallow. 
After the convention had been opened, 
he wandered in a leisurely way from 
one section to another, listening to 
such of the discussions as interested 


jhim, and observing how the books 


conducted their business. 

There was much wrangling over the 
report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, as there was a great difference 
of opinion as to what constitutes a 
book. It is an old controversy be- 
tween the strict constructionists and 
those of more democratic tendencies. 
In this case the strict constructionists 
were outvoted, and the Old Librarian 
noticed a number of volumes taking 
part in the proceedings, to whom he 
would not have given the privileges 
of the floor. 


There was one general subject for 


books. 
the Old Librarian to hear this, for he 
|had often been grieved at the haughty 
‘airs of certain of the more learned 


\to read better than any one... 


each section consider own ques- 
ns : Never had the 


Pp 
dress declared that t , 
no longer be treated as a negligible 
quantity. Readers might be said to be 
almost essential to the existence of 


of the Brooks Reed Gallery, 


It was a great satisfaction to 


books who had refused to make any 
allowance for the natural infirmities 
of their readers. They would lead 
them into verbal labyrinths and heart- 
lessly leave them there, laughing with 
erudite glee at their confusion. But 
this was not the spirit of the conven- 
tion. a, 

The Old Librarian listened with 
much interest to a paper on “The 
Ciassification of Readers.” The read- 
ers were classified according to the 
natural method,— 

The readers who read through, 

The readers who read at, 

The readers who read in, 

The readers who read round about, 

And the welill-beloved readers who 
read between the lines. 

Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” said 
that he was accustomed to divide 
readers into two classes, the herbivor- 
ous and the carnivorous. The herbiy- 
orous reader is a quiet, ruminating 
creature who likes to browse in a 
library. He could best illustrate the 
characteristic of the carnivorous 
species by quoting a note that he had 
made of Dr. Johnson's way of reading. 
“He seemed to read it ravenously as 
if he devoured it... . He knows how 
he 
gets. at the substance of a book di- 
rectly, he tears the heart out of it. 
He kept it wrapt up in the table-cloth 
in his lap during the time of dinner. 
- - » resembling (if I may use so 
coarse a simile) a dog who holds a 
bone in his paws in reserve while he 
eats something else which has been 
thrown to him.” 

“How shockfng!” 
ma 


said Mrs. He- 
oa Poems, shuddering. 

© not be alarmed, madam. 
only using a figure of speech.” 

A paper was read on “The Treat- 
ment of Ephemeral Readers; how they 
may be catalogued to be made avail- 
able during their lifetime and retired 
with the least time and labor.” 

There was some difference of opinion 
as to what constitutes an ephemeral 
reader. Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason” defines him as one who never 
got beyond the title-page. He nerer 
felt that a reader was worth cata- 
loguing unless he had got into the first 
chapter. He was sorry to say that 
most of his readers belonged, not to 
the class that reads in, but to that 
which only reads about. 

Royce’s “The World and the Individ- 


I was 


unbound ; ual” remarked that he had noticed a 


good many of these second-hand read- 
ers of Kant lying around in the col- 
leges. 

“I wonder,” said “The Spectator,” 
“why so many readers insist on forc- 
ing themselves into the company of 
books that are above their station in 
life. They must know that they would 
be happier with those of their ow 
class.” | 

“I remember a remark of Dr. John- 
son which may throw some light on 
the situation,” said Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson.” “It was one day when we 
visited the Pantheon in London, ‘then 
newly opened a's a place of entertain- 
ment. I said, when I! had paid the 
entrance fee, ‘There's not a half- 
guinea’s worth of pleasure in seeing 
this place.’ To which Dr. Johnson 
replied, ‘But, sir, there’s half a 
guinea’s worth of inferiority to other 
people in not having seen it.’” 
Samuel McChord Crothers, “Among 
Friends.” - 


Let Us Listen 


Let us listen only to the experience 
that urges us on; it is always higher 


than that which throws or keeps us 
back.—Maeterlinck 


| gest of the friend of progress. ‘ The 


_ Competition 
Viritten for The Christian Science Monitor 
ITION is the bugbear of 
spetty-mindedness, the joy and 


hurhan mind fears competition, for 
the human mind fears its imminent 
destruction. But the individual who 
has gained even a glimpse of the in- 
finite possibilities of the one Mind, 
God, welcomes every opportunity for 
breaking away from the limitations of 
the so-called human mind; and this 
is what competition really signifies, 
‘To finite. human sense everything 
appears in the language of person, 
place, and thing, and the mortal 
accepting this finite interpretation of 
being is apt to regard competition in 
the same limited peysonal! light. He 
believes that success depends upon 
his either escaping or defeating com- 
petition, and that he does this at 
the expense of some one else. But 
the metaphysician knows that there 
‘is nothing outside of Mind and Mind’s 
| manifestation, so that the reality of 
'what human sense interprets as per- 
son, place, and thing, is nothing more 
‘nor less than Mind and Mind’s idea. 
'The competition, then, is only with 
| the human concept, that is, the human 
| belief is what must be opposed, and 
it is. in proportion as this human 
‘concept gives place to the Christ or 
‘divine idea that dominion is attained, 
|for then limiting finite sense yields to 
the power of infinite Mind, bringing 
to light the true possibilities of being. 

The human mind's fear of compe- 
tition springs from its dread of de- 
struction and its desire to perpetuate 
its own sense of being. Because the 
human sense is limited and finite, its 
concept of everything that reality in- 
cludes is limited and finite; and so 
it is that the one looking no higher 
than the testimony of finite sense, 
goaded by the inordinate desire for 
human possession, would attempt 
actually, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, to corner for himself a portion 
of ¢he fullness of Mind, under the 
delusion that he would impoverish 
himself should he make his discovery 
available to othérs. Sooner or later 
he is bound to find that thia attempt 
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to reserve for, his exclusive personal | 
use any part of the fullness of reality 
injures no one so much as himself. | 

The progressive man of affairs | 
recognizes the fatal consequences of 
the narrow groove and limited Out-| 
look, and, instead of seeking to avoid 
competition, hé welcomes it, because 
he knows that honest cémpetition 
brings into expression the very best 
of which men are capable, and so 
blesses one and all. Mankind is being 
compelled to recognize that good, in 
whatever term -it may be interpreted, 
is infinite, and that every false lim- 
itation imposed by finite sense is 
doomed. Mrs. Eddy, the Discoverer 
and Founder of Christian Science, 
saw this clearly when she wrote, “To 


life.” 


‘and accurately interprets 
_messages.—E. B. Chappell, “The Story 
| of Our Bible.” : 


my sense, the most imminent dangers 


the robbing of people of life and 
liberty under 


of human power, industrial slavery, 
and insufficient freedom of honest 
competition; and ritual, creed, and 
trusts in place of the Golden Rule, 
‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
them.’ ” (“The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, and Miscellany,” p. 
266.) The false human sense of com- 
petition looking to “Who shall -be 
greatest?” must give way to this 
honest competition 


and Mind’s idea. 


idea, good is infinite, and there can 
be no end to its manifestation. Fear 
of competition would presuppose a 
limitation of good, as if there were 
not enough of good, enough of Mind, 
for all; as if there were anything out- 
side the range of infinity! When the 
infinity of good, the allness of divine 
Mind and all that Mind includes is 
recognized, then it is seen that each 
one in gaining a fuller and clearer 
realization of good, not only does not 
do so at the expense of another, fut 
in doing so enriches the whole world 
by refuting the supposition of limita- 
tion and proving the universality of 
infinite good. Thus Jesus said, “And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me”; and Mrs. 
Eddy writes on page 206 of the Chris- 
tian Science textbook, “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures”: 
“In the scientific relation of God to 
man, we find that whatever blesses 
one blesses all, as Jesus showed with 
the loaves and the fishes,—Spirit, not 
matter, being the source of supply.” 
Since all existence is Mind and 
Mind’s idea, it is impossible for one 
individual ever to impoverish himself 
by making manifest for others a 
larger discernment of divine reality. 
The purpose of honest competition is 
never to gain the mastery of some 
other person, but rather to prove 
man’s dominion over the finite sense 
of existence by demonstrating the un- 
reality of whatever would try to limit 
man’s capacities. Paul said, “Know 
ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? 
So run, that ye may obtain. And 
every man that striveth for the mas- 
tery. is temperate in all things. Now 
they do it to obtain a corruptible 
erown; but we an incorruptible. I 
therefore so run, not as uncertainly; 
so fight I, not as one that beateth the 
air: But I keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection: lest that by 
any means, when I have preached to 
others. I myself should be a cast- 
away.” With the revelation that 
Christian Science gives of the in- 
finite capacities and powers of man 
in God’s likeness, every Christian Sci- 


confronting the coming century are: | 


the warrant of the) 
Scriptures; the glaims of politics and | 


should do to you, do ye even so to'! 


based upon the | 
understanding of the allness of Mind | 


Now since good is Mind and Mind's | 


entist should run, like Paul, “not as 


not as one that 
beateth the air,” but girt with the 
full power and dominion of Ming, 


bringing into subjection every sense 


that accords not with the nature of 
God. That individual who expresses 
Mind, infinite good, .is.making mani- 
fest to the whole world the divine 
idea, the Christ, man in the image 
and likeness of infinite good. “Man 
outlives finite “Mortal definitions of 
himself, according to a law of ‘the 
survival of the fittest’”, Mrs. Eddy 
writes on page 25 of “No and Yes.” 
The one purpose of honest competi- 
tion, then, is to obliterate all finite 
definitions of man and thus bring to 
light the Christman in God's own 
image, unfettered by finite sense, and 
having dominion over the whole earth. 
As this consummation is realized, the 
human sense of competition will be 
forever lost and in its place will be 
the conscious realization of the king- 
dom of heaven. 


The Country in 
November 


Sandy 


Or where on rivers blacken 
Close fleets of hurrying leaves. 


Basil 


Or where with tawny bracker 
A lonely moorland heaves. 


Sandy 


Where ribbed and spiny hedges 
Hold fast the empty ear. 


Basil 
Or where like summer’s pledges 
The ruddy hips appear... . 


Sandy 
Or where in twilight shaws 
The dusky-glowing thorn, 
Hides in its hoard of haws 
The crimson of the morn. 
—“Fleet Street Eclogues,” 
Davidson. 


Translating the Bible 


“Our Bible in virtue of its past,” 
says Doctor Westcott, “is capable of 
admitting revision, if need be, with- 
out violating its history. As it gath- 
ered into itself, during the hundred 
years in which it was forming, the 
treasures of manifold labors, so it still 
has the same assimilative power of 
In other words, in view of the 
history that lies back of the King 
James Version, it would be absurd to 
claim for it finality. As a literary 
treasure it deserves and will doubt- 
less hold a permanent place among 
our English classics. But the Bible is 
first of all and above all a revelation 
of moral and spiritual truth, and in 
our study of it we should seek for 
that translation which most clearly 
its great 
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Is, put forward by 

Me Balfour, will 
y as originally 
nn The fact it that’ Mr Hughes, 
ously, Hc 9 finger on the very 
val holiday. For the 


ficient | arms plants, privately 


, and scattered all around the world is the very 
eof xe storm cloud. This may not be quite as 
lerstood iit the Unhed States as it is 3 in Egrope, 
¢ incubus has been felt for many years. Con- 
yo it is from_ Europe that the most vigorously 
ts be looked for. Thus the dis- 
n with the . 
-mediat te €3 tpression in the Liberal press n England, and 
in one of its most ably conducted organs, the West- 
nares r Gazette, in particular. 
Mae t the very outset it must, however, be admitted that 
2 re \ Vestminster appears to oing something of an 
3 Mr. Balfour. The effort of the S British 
rts is ung ifs to save the British arms-plants, 
a soon effort is made in no selfish spirit, but in the 
deav 0 safeguard the vital interests of the count 
hi wi h en The Westminster writes, “The reservation 
a ? program of battleship replacement be 
d on, onic year to year, in order to save the arma- 
from going to rot, would be a direct attack 
e essential principle of the American scheme,” 
y one who knows exactly, what these armor plants 
t will heartily concur. But when the paper goes 
n ft ‘or the to add that, “In any case, even if we should 
e to put it (meaning the armor .industry) in order, 
a Britain would be at no disadvantage as compared 
r America. or Japan,” the’ paper is jumping to 
There is nothing in Mr. Hughes’ proposals 
1 the ostracizing of the armor plants. Thefe- 
¢ British experts were face to face with the pos- 
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fy that Americ: or Japan might*think it worth while, | 


gt Sage absolute necéssity to preserve their plants. 

ntly in proposing gradual replacement as an 

to replacement in bulk, they were merely 

¢ ndea\ aN to save the possible colossal expense of the 

oe ng of a vast number of unused or only 

3 si “used yards, by making a steady use of a smaller 

aumber of regularly used yards. In justice to the British 

1aval this should b be clearly understood. They 

d no thought of overbidding or underbidding Mr. 

Mi in their suggestion. They were simply engaged 

i ay ¢ effort to at once protect the interests of their fleet, 

i to reduce the cost of its maintenance. At the same 

: og did as The Westminster clearly sees, put 

an amendment calculated to knock the bottom 

of the American proposals, supposing those proposals 

" to have, in turn, the intention of knocking the bottont out 

| gt t arms industry. And The Westminster puts this 

ool admirable clarity, wheti it goes on to say, “The 

ed reservation amounts to a proposal that we 

— y keep alive not only the vested interests of 

: a, ‘the whoie spirit and tradition of international 

ee ereetition as a sacred flame, ready to burst into 
the moment the holiday ts over.” 

being so, it is necessary to consider briefly what 

iS yained interests are. The privately owned arms 

S represent a series of satellite yards which have 

€ into existence around the great national arsenais. 

_Feason for this is a perfectly simple and entirely 

one. Nevertheless its effect has been disas- 

‘i _ The cost of war industries had grown to such an 

figure that the governments of Europe found 

to provide, in the national arsenals, for the 

ir “ diate increase of production necessitated by an out- 

oe hostilities. As a consequence of this they hit 

m the plan of practically subsidizing, by regular orders, 

i private firms, for the purpose of being able sud- 

to effect the necessary increases without incurring 

terrific overhead charges whiclf would be forced upon 

1 by enlarging the arsenals to meet any emergency. 

| this was legitimate enough in itself. But what in- 

ev followed was the embarking of these. firms in 

sf 1 arms trade which recognized neither the boundaries 

‘of countries nor the interests of the taxpayers. They 

in a business, like that of any other firm. 

| their motto naturally became “All the traffic will 

.” A remarkable example of this was afforded, sev- 

ago, by Francis Delaisi. The French Ministry 

having under construction a certain ship, were 

quired to pay 2.20 francs per kilogram for its armor. 
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| Five caeervened and another ship of the same type 


down. But in the interval the firm which had 
i the armor of the first ship had disposed of the 
tition of its rivals. Asa result the cost of the 
rose suddenly to 2.97 francs a kilogram, or a 
difference of an increase of 4,000,000 francs in 

y ship of the type to be constructed. 
much for the satellite yards as financially con- 
Nor will their patriotism shine any more 
when measured by the standard of national 
ance. The whole idea of war has been largely 
> a red, as The Westminster truly says, by keeping 
p the tradition and spirit of war. And in this the 
have been positive missionaries. They 
for markets. And they have not been partic- 
cody where the markets were found. Thus 
difficulties with which the British Gov- 
at was faced, in its effort to maintain the peace 
af ic were largely caused by the illicit Muscat 
s trade. By means of this trade the Bakhtiari 
smen, and even the more distant Beluches, were 
Peake ~ i tifully with rifles and ammunition in 
te rf at the efforts of the British naval patrol. Now 


oF wil 


‘itish amendment has found im-. 


‘his stateménts. 


hla ed be curved, Bad toe ert wy 
government as a on against the activities of 


certain of the satellite. yard which had grown up round 


some one or another of the great arsenal constellations. 
These are mere fragments of the evidence which must 
be known to The Westminster and on which it no doubt is 
building its protest. But there is another even more dan- 
gerous aspect of the case, the which shows the 
trade as a vested interest. So long as the great yards were 
held as the personal property of a few great capitalists, 
they were comparatively harmless, though they drew a 
tremendous power from the enormous number of aan 
ers and interlaced industries dependent upon them "2 
when Undershaft and Lazarus determined to take the 
small investor into partnership, the net was spread far 
and wide. The great capitalist might have his reasons 


' for parting with a portion of his business on quite reason- 


able terms. He might also clearly see the advantage of 
being satisfied with certain lean years. But the mutual 
shareholder could not be expected to see it in that light. 
To him a lean year spelt:a serious reduction of income. 
And he became at once clamorous. for his profits, and 
insistent upon the protection of his rights. It is no doubt 
because of all these things that The Westminster finally 
declares, “We are convinced that, if the real issue is 
grasped, public opinion in Great Britain will never consent 
to pressing this reservation.” 


A Vivisectionist Chalaiien Method 


_ “Tue concerted effort being made by vivisectionists in 
. Great Britain and elsewhere to discredit the literature put 
out by the British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection 
is being energetically met by Union officials. The attack 
is, of course, in every way encouraging. The well-known 
admonition of the shyster lawyer to the effect that, when 
-you have no case you should abuse the plaintiff's attorney, 
is pasticularly applicable in this instance. But, as far as 
the vivisectionists are concerned, the rejoinder which the 
anti-vivisectionists are invariably able to make seldom 
me¢ets with a replication. Thus, Dr. Hadwen, the well- 
known opponent of vivisection, during his recent tour 
in the United States was, of course, subject to all 
manner of attack and to every kind of effort to discredit 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that, 
although Dr. Hadwen was prepared at any ‘time to 
meet his opponents’ in open debate, these opponents 
never ventured to avail themselves of the opportunity. 
Discussing the whole question with a representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor, in London, recently, 
Miss Beatrice E. Kidd, Secretary of the Union, gave 
sevetal examples of the vivisectionists’ campaign method 
in this connection. One typical case relates to Sir Fred- 
erick Treves, who, the vivisectionists declare, is described 
in the literature of the Union as an antj-vivisectionist. 


» As a matter of fact, Sir Frederick T reves is never de- 


scribed as an anti-vivisectionist. So to describe him 
would be to deprive his decidedly remarkable testimony 
of half of its value. For, in spite of the fact that Sir 
Frederick is not a declared anti-vivisectionist, his famous 
confession remains that not only did experiments on dogs 
fail to help him in his work on the human subject, but 
that they actually hindered him and that, in the end, he 
had to unlearn all that these experiments had taught him. 

The best reply, however, to the charge of misstate- 
ments is, as Miss Kidd very justly points out, that no one 
has ever claimed the £100 which the Union is prepared 
to pay to anyone who can show that a statement pub- 
lished by the Union is not in accordance with fact. As 
to the charges so freely made by a recent advocate of 
vivisection, that if anti-vivisectionists would read ‘“‘genu- 
ine medical litérature’”’ they would quickly discover how 
‘unquestioned’ was the usefulness of vivisection, the 
truth is that any perusal of this so-called “‘genuine medi- 
cal literature’ at once reveals the fact, that on the question 
of vivisection, as on most other questions, doctors differ. 
It was just this notable disagreement that caused Dr. 
Hadwen to investigate the whole subject for himself, 
and thus, eventually, to become, as so many other doctors 
have become, a-convinced anti-vivisectionist. 


International Credits 


Tue world needs today are just As great as they were 
before the war, and perhaps greater, yet industry and com- 
merce lag. The increasing acuteness ‘of the demand in one 
country for the surplus goods ready for sale in another 
emphasizes mainly the inability of the available financial 
machinery to cope with the present international credit 
situation. The claim that conditions are abnormal affords 
little defense, for one of the world’s great needs is for 
a system that can ride out the storm. Realization of 
this fact is indicated by the many new foreign trade 
financing plans proposed for meeting this condition. 
Probably all of these financial schemes have some merit, 
but in the world today the key to the situation is found 
in the saying that it is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us. Consequently a concrete working plan ‘is 
needed far more than much theory. 

To evolvé a practicable plan is a matter of education, 


for, as Sir Drummond Fraser, the organizer of the Ter. 


Meulen plan, said after some general observations on the 
international economic position, “Ignorance, poverty, and 
lack of confidence are the factors that prevent an 
interchange of goods profitable and advantageous to ail 
concerned.” In behalf of the Ter Meulen plan Sir Drum- 
mond has just concluded a tour of the United States, 
where he has sought to explain to bankers, business men, 
and government officials the details and benefits of the 
scheme originated by a Dutch financier and sanctioned by 
the League of Nations. The progress of his mission in 
the United States has been quite encouraging, for, before 
he sailed for England, Sir Drummond had succeeded in 
winning for the plan the indorsement of the American 
Bankers Association at its conference in Los Angeles, 
where he went to address this institution, and also the 
approval of many business and financial organizations, as 
well as the support of various government officials. 
Quite obviously the reparations problem and the 
Washington Conference are two factors that hold the 
attention of many leaders who are needed to help to 
solve the international credit question. In one way, 


of kindness to animals would be useless. 


however, the Conference promises to contribute toward. 
an essential requisite of the Ter Meulen plan, which 
requires first that the country participating in the credit 
scheme shall be able, at no distant date, to balance her ex- 
_penditures by her revenue. 


for war pu s, it is clear that any reduction in 
armament will help to strike such a balance. Thus are 
two great forces at work independently to effect a common 
end. A fundamental of economics is being brought into 
play by the Ter Meulen plan, for it first proposes to help 
those who help themselves. The machinery of contrac- 
tion is almost always available, and this, makes the success 
of the proposal for the reduction of armament easier 
mechanically than the problem of credit expansion, for 
which new machinery must be supplied. 

When Sir-Drummond says that a balanced budget w il 
help to stabilize exchange, restore overseas trade, and 
reduce unemployment, he unquestionably speaks a truth, 
for he is an authority on economics ‘as well as an able 
financier, Stagnation of world trade is régrettable proof 
of the need for enlarged financial machinery. Take the 
lumber situation, for instance. While this building mate- 
rial is needed for the restoration of France, billions of feet 
of it in the United States wait to be sold, yet the would- 
be seller and the would-be buyer cannot consummate a 
deal because of a lack of international credits. It matters 
little whether money tied up in frozen loans aggravates 
the stagnation because of its very absence, or that the 
international expansion of business has exceeded facilities ; 
the fact.remains that commerce, eager to go on, is unable 
to move. The revived United States War Finance Cor- 
poration contributes cautiously and in a limited way to 
foreign trade, but the machinery otherwise appears to be 
inadequate. So much so, in fact, that the formation of 
several foreign financing companies has been started, 
although comparatively little activity is thus far reported. 
The proposed .world bank. advocated by United States 
Senator Hitchcock, to have capital amounting to $2,400,- 
000,000, is an ambitious undertaking for the future, but 
something is apparently needed at once. ® 

Thus do many plans fall short. The Ter Meulen 
scheme, however, appears to be making steady progress, 
and in general its objects seem to be more international 
than most of the others, with the possible exception of 
the world. bank scheme. Stabilization of values as well 
as credits generally is conceded to be one of the conditions 
most needed to pave the way to normal conditions, and to 
meet this need the Ter Meulen plan makes special provi- 
sion. In one of his last addresses in New York City be- 
fore returning to England, Sir Drummond Fraser pointed 
out that before the bonds are issued the nature and value 
of the securities offered are carefully examined and a 
gold value fixed. In this way would stability be aided. 
Bonds issued on such a basis and on such security give 
promise of helping to dissolve one of the chief obstacles to 
trade expansion, for there is scarcefy any doubt that the 
hanks that have signified their willingness to accept 
French bonds, for instance, for lumber, would be 
equally willing to accept other kinds once faith in them 
was certain and the intrinsic value of the panre was 
established. 

Furthermore, not the least merit of the plan is the 
fact that, under the arrangement as proposed, the restora- 
tion of trading is made the primary and financing a 
secondary consideration, for the bonds are to be used 
principally for the purchase of raw material to provide 
work, which is a world- wide objective. 


Teaching Kindness to Animal: 


THE plea which was made recently by Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, president of the Animal Rescue League, in 
favor of teaching kindness to animals in the public schools 
of the United States, is one deserving of the most careful 
consideration. It is, of course, perfectly true to say that 
kindness to animals is simply the manifestation of a 
fundamental quality, without which the mere teaching 
This funda- 
mental quality, hédwever, is never wanting, and it is a 
simple fact that the teaching of kindness to animals, when 
properly baséd, is one of the certain means of insuring 
its full development. 

There are many ways in which the appeal can be 
made. Thus, Mrs. Smith, pointing to the fact that ail 
boys, for instance, desire to be smart and up to date, 
urges that pupils in the schools should be led to see that 
the really smart and up-to-date thing is to think straightly, 
and that, where animals are concerned, the only possible 
thinking is based on kindness. She insists that the child 
might be taught to look upon himself in the light of a 
protector of birds and animals of all kinds, and to regard 
any lapse from this position as a betrayal of a sacred 
trust. 

As to the argument, sometimes advanced, that to in- 
clude the subject of kindness to animals in the school 
curriculum would be simply to add one more to the “‘con- 
fusing number of extras” which tend to block rather than 
promote education, Mrs. Smith insists that it cannot be 
admitted for a moment. The teaching of kindness to 
animals she boldly claims as a fundamental educational 
need. 

Now, it is, of course, a fact that, whilst there have 
been, in all ages, a multitude of people who have been 
just naturally kind to animals it is only within the last 
hundred years that there has been anything like a general 
effort to promote kindness to animals. Today, in prac- 
tically every country, an effort is being made to prevent 
actual cruelty, and to teach children and the public gen- 
erally the ‘practical value of kindness and the depraving 
influence of cruelty or neglect in any form. Great strides 
have been made toward a better state of things, especially 
in the United States and the United Kingdom, but that 
a tremendous work still remains to be done is abundantly 
evident to anyone who will study the matter. Mrs. Smith, 
in the course of her statement, showed that, during the 
last six months for which statistics are available, over 
34,000 animals had been cared for by the Animal Rescue 
League and that, during the last few weeks, 200 aban- 
doned cats and dogs had been rescued at the beaches 
near Boston by the league’s workers. That such a state 


of things is largely the result of ignorance, and, therefore, . 


Since it is shown that. 
approximately $92 out of every $100 in taxes is spent 


-human being had ever gone. 


f 


peculiarly OREO to education, cannot be doubted. The 
child taught to recognize his true relationship with the 
animal world would never tolerate the ignorant wrong of 
abandoning animals to “find for themselves” when the 
return was made from the sunimer to the winter home, 
and the influence of the child would quickly be effective : 
to put a stop to the practice. 

Already it is welcome to find that, in nineteen states, 
teachers in public schools are required to devote at least 
half an hour a week to teaching kindness to animals. It 
is earnestly to be desired that the practice should be ex- 
tended, as quickly as possible, to all the states in the 
Union. 


Editorial Notes 


OtWeEr important matters at Washington have rather 
overshadowed the recent completion of highway legisla- 
tion there. But this legislation too, is important, partly 
because it will release $75,000,000 as government aid for 
road-building in cooperation with state agencies, and also 
because it directs attention to the rapid expansion of 
highway interests and activities that has taken place 
during recent years. Highways have not infrequently 
been likened to the railroads, but the likeness is hardly 
brought home in other ways quite so definitely as by the 
figures which show that the highway officials. in the 
United States now number 80,000, while there are 7000 
road contractors, 2000 bridge contractors, almost 2000 
manufacturers and dealers in roadbuilding machinery 
and materials, and more than 7300 firms manufacturing 
highway transportation equipment. The significance of 
all this seems to be that the good roads idea has about 
reached the stage where it must stand for a system of 
highways, and not merely for more or less isolated routes. 


THE man who composes music would seem to have, 
in any circumstances, a formidable task unless he is 
quick at making decisions. Before his ideas can be trans- 
lated into bars, dots, and dashes, he must make the 
momentous choice whether they take the form of grand 
opera, symphony, concerto, a “morceau” for flute, fiddle, 
banjo or bagpipes, and a host of other alternatives. Now 
a further possibility is offered him. He may compose 
for the automatic piano. Well known composers have 
been invited to do so, and some have consented. Judging 
from a recent recital in London, given by a mechanical 
‘star’ and its attendant, the consenting composers made 
a creditable showing at their novel task of writing for 
a piano without having to think in terms of two hands 
and ten fingers. But there is need for caution. The ma- 
chine is at its best when producing in bulk, the artist at 
his worst. An artist who is kept busy feeding a music 
machine must take care that his art does not decline in 
the stress of keeping pace with the demand. 


THE woman who sought to get a petition to Queen 
Mary as she was leaving a church in London with King 
George was reviving, though perhaps unwittingly, a 
venerable custom. The habit of petitioning a monarch 
dates back to the earliest times, and perhaps rose out of 
the fact that, besides being a king, he was also a lawgiver 
who stood in the open to administer law. During the 
reign of King William of Prussia, people were wont to 
station themselves under the statue of Frederick the 
Great, where they could be seen by the monarch from 
the famous corner window of‘his palace, and hold out 
their petition. An equerry or other member of the house- 
hold would step out to receive the piece of paper and the 
monarch is said to have given the matter his personal 
attention. But times have changed. Petitioners in 
Britain who would air a grievance or ask a boon, would 
do well to stick to the less alarming and probably just as 
effective method of gaining the royal ear by using the 
mails, 
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Ir was a thoughtful anda graceful compliment which 
President Harding paid a woman teacher in the schools 
of Birmingham, Alabama, who observed the semi-cen- 
tennial of her service simultaneously with the city’s 
celebration of its fiftieth year, the ceremonies of which 
were attended Ly the President himself. But there are 
those who believe that more than words, no matter how 
aptly or fittingly spoken, should be the reward of one 
who has devoted so many years of consecrated service 
to the cause of education. It is a patriotic service than 
which none can be higher, and in these times, when the 
world is taking account of its blessings, the veterans in 
the ranks who have done their best to bring the common 
schools to a higher level, with an ambition to do well the 
work which it has been given them to do, should receive 
a very tangible testimony of the gratitude which the 
President declares 1s felt for them 
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PROBABLY Robinson Crusoe’s astonishment at finding 
the marks of a human foot in the sands was even greater 
than that of the Mt. Everest expedition which ‘is said to 
have found a foot @mprint in the snow beyond the 20,000- 
foot line. The fact that in the Himalayan regions a 
wild tribe of men is occasionally found serves to explain 
the foot-mark in question; but it still leaves a blank to 
be filled as much as does the discovery of a human foot- 
mark, in recent years, in the caves of Kentucky. An 
explorer with a guide had penetrated the caves a mile or 
more beyond where it was confidently believed any 
Then the astounding dis- 
covery was made that some one, perhaps in a remote age, 
had been there before them. Apparently people will 
have to modify their ideas as to the taste for exploring 
being purely a product of high civilization. 


New SoutH WALEs is about to send 8000 students 
to jail, or, to be more specific, the old Darlinghurst prison 
has been turned into a great technical college, the finest 
in Australia. It is perhaps more than a coincidence that 
this transformation should-be accompanied by a growing 
recognition that technical college opportunities must not 
be confined to the free man and woman. If Australia 
realizes that practical technical education in her prisons 
will open a doorway through w hich the inmates may pass 
into good citizenship, she will be able to accomplish 
results greater even than those which will follow the 
happy metamorphosis at Darlinghurst. 
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